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TQ THE READER, 

TH E following Effays are written ii| 
Imitation of the Stile and Manner of 
RocHEFOucAULT, (hoft and fententious, 
^nd are illuftrated by frequent Allufions 
and Comparifons. Thefe ufually make 
ftronger Tmpreffions on Youth, and enforce 
the Leflbns which they are defigned to 
^each, more powerfully and efFcftually than 
gpy otl^cr Sort of Reafoning. 
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PREFATORY LETTER. 

You i»re flow entering into a peridd 
of life, wherein the hopes and ex- 
peftations of your well-wifliers begin td 
look for the good efFcds of that education 

Which, with fo much expence of time and 
afliduity, you have gone through to the 

iatisfadlion of your friends. 

B The 



z PREFATORY LETTER. 

The part you have now to a6t is ver/ 
different from that you have hitherto been 
adlihg. 'Every ftcp you took was under 
the immediate diredlion of precept and au- 
thority. Obedience alone was required, 
and was a fufficient fecurity for fuccefs. 

But you muft eonfider yourfelf at pre- 
fent as one launching into the ,wide fca. 
Unlefs you are provided with all that is 
ncceffary for a long and dangerous navi- 
gation, you are fure to be fliipwrecked. 

The difEculties you muft expedt to en- 
counter are numbcrlcfs : they are only to 
be furmounted by prudence and fore- 
thought. Of thefe, to fpcak metaphori- 
cally, you muft lay in an ample ftore be- 
fore you fpread your fails and venture out 
of port. 

Study and learning are but the threfh- 
old of worldly knowledge. It is experi- 
ence alone that will compleatly qualify you 
to make an eminent figure, and to diftin- 
guifh yourlStf in your ftation. • 

As 



PREFATORY LEtTER. j 

As experience is feldom gained unlefs 
dt our own coft, you are not to protjiife 
yourfclf an exemption from perplexities 
and troubles: we arc drawn into them 
through want pf (kill, much more thaa 
through imprudence. It is only by going 
through trials that we learn how to av9id 
them* 

The vigilance of the wife does not al- 
ways prevent them from committing er* 
rors, and being entangled in difEculties, 
from w4iich they find it hard to extricate 
themfelves. 

But let not this be a difcouragement; 
h is mentioned only to guard you againft 
that fanguine warmth of felf-complaccncy 
incident even to the bcft difpofitions* 
Young men who feel a fuperiority of ge* 
nius, are fo apt to found upon it infallible 
fuccefs, that when they meet with unex* 
pedled obflrudtions, i mi off 

their biafs, and oftea 
to defjpondency. 



4, PREFATORY LETTEI. 

To be forewarned of obflactes, enables 
tas to la^ce cbem with alacrity. When they 
come opoi\us unawares, they are acconv- 
panied with the additional aggravation of 
furprize ; which ajone is able to give 
W^igbti tq the fmalkft difficuhitg. By 
confufing our minds^ it frequentjy does 
more prejudice than incumbrances of 
greater moment that are forefeen* 

B-E iiot) therefore, over-confident in the 
advantages derived from your education ; 
it has laid a ftrong foundation, but the 
fuperftrufture belongs to time and ex- 
perience. 

Education is like the fpring, whicft, 
after the faireft promifes, may be blaftcd. 
How often do we fee young men, of whofc 
future profpcrity no doubt was entertain- 
ed, deceive the expedtations that every 
one had formed in their favour ! 

Genius is, doubtlefs, in fomc degree, 
an earneft of fuccefs ^ but if we attend to 

the 
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the cukiyation of chat alone, and ncglcft 
thofc qualifications which the generality 
of men arc more taken with, we (hall often 
Tee our inferiors in parts leave us far 
behind them in the road to fortune. 

The majority of thofc who have been 
fortunate, are a convincing proof that a 
moderate capacity, when accompanieA 
with carefulnels and, diligence, is fuHici* 
cpt to raife a man Very high. 

fiy Carefulness is underftood, the 
clear-Iightedners ac^quired by tbferving'thfc 
behaviour of thofe with whom we are coin* 
Vcrfant, and the methods by wBicli they 
have fucceeded in their diiTefent under» 
takings. 

Diligence is a happy diffidence of 
meeting with further opportuhi'tics, which 
'produces an cagerhefs to feize the firft ih'it 
offer, and to avoid procjalUoati^ 



6 PREFATORY LETTER. 

Th£se two qualities have efFefted as 
much as ever uncommon abilities and 
aufpicious accidents have brought to pafsj 
and are, in the ufual coqrfe of things, of 
greater and more frequent efficacy. 

For thefe realbns, endeavour to become 
pofleft of both; and reft aflured, that 
without a large meafure of them, all other 
endowments will ftand ^ou in little dead* 

Th£ acquifition you have made of know- 
ledge in the polite arts, may be compared 
to a fum of money levied from the public j 
.which, if intruded to (kilful managers, 
may prove ferviceable to the ftate ; but if 
it falls into weak or bad hands, will be 
.wailed, or fpent to no good purpofe. 

Though you may have ftored your mind 
with variety of laudable accomplifliments, 
you are yet to learn the laft and moil im- 
porunt of all leifons,«— — the art of uiin^ 
them, 

Th8 
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The number of years you have lived, 
has brought you to the borders 'of man- 
hood, but the ftrength of your mind is 
yet in its infancy. 

Now is the feafon to cherifti and improve 
it, and to give the finiftiing hand to the 
work of juvenile years, by ftudying>man- 
kind, and adding pra6tice to fpeculation* 

Youth generally compleats us in vir- 
tue or in vice ; and lays in that ftock of 
good or evil which compofes the refiduc 
of our lives- 

In order to confirm you in a fteady ad- 
herence to thofe morals and manners you 
have been fo carefully taught, and in a 
determination to fhun whatever may con- 
taminate your chara6ler, the following 
Epiftolary Effays are addreffed to your 
pcrufaL You are to confider them as a re- 
pofitory of flMife maxims and fentiments 
that arc tc -"^ in your 

progrcfr :y are 

the 
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the laborious reifult of. year? and long cy;- 
pcrience, and are founded on a clofe an4 
continual ftudy of human nature. 

Endeavours have been ufed to enliven 
them, by calling in the afliftahce of fuch 
inecaphors and comparifons, as might ren^ 
^er them more acceptable to the imagina- 
tion, and make a ftronger imprelTioa on 
the memory. 

They will, it is hoped, prove of fomc 
Utility for your future behaviour and con- 
dudl ; they will fervc to point out to your 
recoUedion, the rules to be obferved 
throughout the mod material occurrences 
in life, as an index; to a book directs us 
p the principal pailages therein contained. 
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LETTER I. 

ON THB 

. IMPORTANCE or EDUCATION. 

WE may begin by obfervtng, that 
youth is the feafon pf inftruftion", 
as maqhood is of a£bion, and age of 
repofc. 

• 

Education isf the manure that brin^ • 
pur innate qualifications to maturity: 
without It, the feeds of virtue and perfec- 
' tion implanted in us, inftead of. frudlify- 
ing, arc loft or perverted : courage en- 
genders ferocity ; the ray of ' wifdom that 
nature may have infufed, is obfcured, or 
degenerates into pride ; and if we arc bleft 
with a propcnfity to goodneft, we are 
liable to perpetual miftakes and rpifappli- 
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Education, like a paflport, empowers 
us to appear in the world with fafety and 
credit j bjr infpiring a well- grounded con- 
fidence, it enables us to ad ou> part with 
decorum* 

A VEIN of reftitude pervades^ if one 
may' io exprel^i it, the notions and ideas 
of thofe who have been well educated ; it 
gives them a biafs to juftice and proprier 
ty, from which they never fwerve fo much 
as' thofe who have been negleded in their 
younger days. 

The fentiments and inclinations of a 
well-educated perfon may, in fome mea- 
fure, be compared to a tree whbfe branches 
have been pruned and trimmed by an ex- 
pert gardener, and which retains in its 
growth and appearance, ever after, an air 
of fymmctry and proportion. 

The beauty of the* mindMs iike agree- 
ablenefs of deportment. The former fel- 
domexifls, unlefs it is formed andfafhion- 

cd 
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ed in the dawn of fenfe and reflexion ;' as 
the latter is hardly attainable, untefs our 
juvenile eye has imbibed from conflanc 
early precepts and praiftice, a jutt con- 
ception of what conftitutcs eJegajice of 
behaviour. 

Th2 regularity attending a good educa-' 
tion, accompanies us in our more advanced 
years : by introducing rule and order in> 
to our occupations, it enables us to go 
through much labour with little fatigue. 

It is precifely the fame as with an able 
officer #ho arrives al excellence in his pro- 
fefliqn by ah affiduous conformity to mi- 
litary difcipline. It is irkfome at firft, 
but through cuftom becomes familiar % and 
at length incorporates, as it were, with 
all his motions, in the fame manner as 
Cicero tells us the Roman foldiers con- 
fidered their armour in no other light than 
as pare of thtir 'lury drefs. 
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. By muring the faculties betimes to a 
continual exertion of their power, they 
. habitually afford us, on the various emer-^ 
gencies of life, an efficacious and inex- 
haustible fund of induftry and applica- 
tion ; which, like a trade learned ia the 
^rft ftages of youth, we can at all times 
cxerclie with readineis and facility. 

You cannot too much prize the happi* 
nefs that is fallen to your lot, in having 
received a liberal education. The inhe- 
ritance that will be tranfmitted by your 
parents, may render you powerful and 
conliderable in the fociety you belong to, 
but the influence of riches only goes a cer- 
tain way : it is limited to our connexions 
and dependants, and ends with our lives. 
But the fplendour of cultivated talents 
ihines beyond the circumference of our 
friends and acquaintance^ it refle£bs a 
luftre on the country that gave us birth ; 
it ennobles our name, and places us on a 
level with the firft charaftcrs of a nation. 
If genius and abilities do not procure 

"^ealtb. 
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wealthy they command admiration and 
praifc, which, toa great mind, are aisove 
. all other remunerations. 

These are pcrifliable ; but the former 
furvive, and immortalize us in the iniDds 
of the intdligent pare of mankind; Even 
during lifi:, the prdTures of the world can- 
not afFcd us, as they do the illiterate and 
unenlightened. We view things in tfieir 
real colours, and are not flavcs to thofe 
prejudices which cither create or aggravate 
calamities. Finally, we die with the plea- 
ling profpeft of being ufeful to future gc*- 
nenrtions, and with the confcioufnefs of 
having filled with dignity the fpaee of time 
allotted for our cxiftence. 
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LETTER II. 



ON ^ - r ^ 

GOOD NATURE and BENEVOLfiNCE* 

np H E firft Icffon a man fhould be 
. t4ugbtv is that of humanity : make it 
therefore the principafSudy of yciwft^if?/ 

A HUMANE 'difpofition is the moft bril* 
liaht charafteriftic of human nature : it is 
the moft po^^erful tie among men of fupe- 
rior fenfc and generous feelings. It is of 
the, fame ufe to render them acceptable 
and partial to each other, in preference to 
men of coarfer make, as a badge of recog- 
nizance in war to diftinguifli the different 
parties. 

As we arc fo circumftanced that none 
can fublift in abfolute independence, we 
fhould be diligent in learning the art of 

ingra- 
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ingratiating ourfelves with others, which 
can only be 'done by convincing them wc 
are kind-hearted and benevolent. . 

We' may define humanity, the praAical 
recolleftion that we are, without diftinc- 
tion of perfohs, or privilege of conditioh, 
univerfally fubjeft to the calamities of life ; 
and that reciprocal afliftance is a duty as 
much incumbent on the higheft, as on the 
loweft riiembers of fociety. 

Fortune feems oftentimes to delight in 
the manifeftation of this truth, by ufing 
the mod humble inftruments to extricate 
from their dangers and difficulties the 
greateft and moll mighty of men. 

» 
If opulence is our lot, we fhoiild never 

lofe fight of the principal benefit deducible 

from it,-^the facility of conciliating good 

will and refpc6t through mildnefs and 

generofiry. 
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Th£y to whom Fortune has been pif^ 
tkil in the diftribution of lier favounif 
fliould consider themfelves as perfonsefcar 
ped from a fliipwrcck ; whofe diity it is to 

afTifl: in faving the remainder of their com* 
panions who are yet in danger. 

A CONTEMPTUOUS neglcft of thi unfor- 
tunate, and an oftentatious difplay of the 
lupcriority of our circumftanccs, flows 
equally from a mean heart and a weak 
head. Befide the injuflice of making a 
merit of what is owing to accident, wd 
prepare againft ourfelves a juft and equN 
table refufal of aid and comfort, in cafe of 
alteration in our affairs. Men take a juf- 
tifiable pleafure in punifhing haughtinefs : 
fuch punifhment is authorized by the law 
of retaliation, which is alway sexecuted 
with no lefs readinefs than equity. 

Temper and moderation in profperity^ 
are like beautiful fupporters to the coat of 
arms of an illuilrious family* 

They 
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Th E y are the happy produce of a frc- 
quent recolleftion, that we hold all we have 
of Fortune by mere ceurtefy; and, like te- 
nants at will, are liable to be cjcfted by 
her mere inconftancy and caprice. 

However willing to acknowledge th;s 
truth in theory, we fcem determined to 
forget it in our praftice j as if its abfence 
from our memory could fccure us from ex- 
periencing its reality and power. 

1 T is a truth which we ought to &^ in 
the moft confpicuous place in our remem- 
brance ; like thofe maxims and fentences 
which the nice and fcrupulous obfervers ' 
of the Jewiflj law wore in large, written 
capitals about their perfons. 

The more extraordinary our endowments 
of mind and body may be, the more ^hey 
are fubjeft to i nJMbil ity, from that cxqui- 
fite fincnefs ofBpTifc which conftitutes 

thfir perrciflion ^_ 
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Tnt favourites of Nature In this re- 
fpcft refemblc the favdurites of princes, 
who, when arrived to the fummit of their 
ambitious views, find their fituation more 
critical and dangerous than ever, from its 
cxceflive precarioufnefs and uncertainty. 

From thefe confiderations, modcfty 
fhould be uppcrmoft in our thoughts and 
aftions : 'tis like a tacit compadt among 
men, by which the little fubmit without 
repining to the great. 

Self-exaltation, like a bad pplitician^ 
who betrays his iniquitous views, will in- 
evitably roufe the malignity of our infcri- 
ors to a confederacy, in order to depreci- 
ate thofe qualities by which we arrogate 
pre-eminence : like fmall Hates, which are 
always ready to unite in oppofition to a 
greater, whofe ambition is juftly fufpefted. 

Tut power of wit and beauty is ufually 
derived from good- nature and fweetnefs of 

^ dif. 
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difpofition, as the ftrength of a realm de- 
pends moftly on a mild and humane go- 
vernment. • ' 

Tuz duration of the power of wit and 
beauty is terminated by pride, as the Ion- 
gevity of empires is obftrufted by tyranny* 

Personal comelinefs is of itfelf a fuffi- 
cient recommendation. Such airs and gef- 
tures as indicate how much it elates us^ 
are like a bad comment upon a good text. 

Wit will never lofe the prerogative of 
admiration, while content to range in queft 
of it abroad : but when, not fatisfred with 
ib ample an harvefl, it grows enamoured 
with the forbidden fruit of home-conceit 
and felf-applauff, it forfeits all claim to 
any other. 

From what has been pfemifed, It re. 
fults, that profperity was defigned as a 
general bounty, config?*'*'^ «'o the manage- 
ment of the few, foi rfit of the 
many^ 
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It never was intended as a folitary pof- 

feffion, to be enjoyed cxclufively without 
aflbciates : on the contrary, it ftiould be 

confidered as a banquet, the enjoyment of 
which is enhanced by the number of par- 
takers. 

The mifery of others cannot be viewed, 
in any light, as an objeft of indifference. 
If it' docs not immediately affeft our inte- 
rcft, it invades our chearfulnefs and tran- 
quility, by the rcfleftion, that what is an- 
other's cafe may become our own. 

But the miferies and misfortunes of 
others concern us more than the generali- 
ty feem to imagine.- There is an indiffo- 
luble connexion fubfiiling between all 
members of the community: the chain 
may, to the fhort-fighted and narrow- 
minded, be fometimcs imperceptible ; but 
men of penetration know, that calamity, 
like an inundation, would in a fhort time 

overwhelm all, unlefs cffedually obviated' 

by 
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by aflifting the fufferers, through thofe 
means that compaflloD) experience, and 
good policy, will jointly fuggeft to men of 
equal feeling and prudence. 

Hence the numerous channels through 
which the generofity of the good and wile 
flows to the wants of the unhappy and the 
neceflitous. 

In this light, which is that of fenfe and 
truth, mifery becomes an objeft of equal 
fympathy and terror. *Tis like a fire bro* 
ken out in the neighbourhood ; in the ex- 
tinction of which it behoves you to be aid- 
ing, left your own houfe ihould be involv- 
ed in the conflagration : 

Or, like an invader of the territories of 
your allies, whom you are bound to fuc- 
cour, left their deftrudion fliould pave a 
way to your own. 

C3 Pb 
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Policy fhould make us e^rneft to con^ 
vincc others, that we are not indific- 
rent to their welfare ; and probity fhould 
lead us to be fincere in our profeflions, 
The alliance of policy aiid probity is the 
golden rule of rcafon. 

A JUST and elevated mind thinks oo k* 
quilition of fuch importance as the regard 
and favourable opinion of the public, ob- 
tained through deeds of benevolence and 
humanity. A$ it is the ultimate fcopc of 
fuch a man's defires, it affords him a per^ 
petual feaft ; and fooths his foul in the 
fame manner as the poflefllon of an eftate 
which we have raifed by our own induftry 
and application. 

* There is an inward fatisfadjon and 
triumph in the confcioufnefs of being 
piiteemed and beloved, that flatters the 
more, as it is a confirmation of the good 
opinion we fo willingly entertain of bur 

own merit. 

Th£ 
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The right of thinking highly of our 

deferts, never feems to be clear and authen- 
tic without the feal of public approbation. 
'Tis like a claim at law ; which, whatever 
ju(}ice it xmy carry in our private appre- 
henfipn^, yei: Aeyer aflumes, while unde- 
cided, that fuUnefs of ftrength and validity 
urbich Qfily jl judicial determination has 
ib» power to confer. 

Gmv-sATv^M ^nd Benevol.ej:w:e ^re Hue 
tjkfis of all the virtues •, fince th^y .^re npc 
QfJy fhc firfl: pronfioters of jujfti<;e ^nd 

ft^uity, feijt ^Ifo th/e foprce of all p.irf>lic 

Good-nature is a complacency in the 
ple^ftvc ^^ ^^ppiflefe, and ?. fteling for the 
[i^iiisjind diftr^jpfes of others, w&ich prompt 
us tiQ ftppjj »s it Irene, out of ourfdves, in 
.order [to become their feconds in the iie]d 
, of humaoky, either by .countenancing their 
fcJioity with Qur joy, or ^IJeyiating di 

mj&fonHae by qvk iilSft^nce. 
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Benevolence is that cxpahfion of the 
, foul which enlarges all our views. We no 
longer look upon ourfclves as the feclufivc 
members of any f^parate focjety : the dif- 
ference of climate and nation vanilhes, to 
make room for perfonal worth alone. 

Benevolence may be likened to that 
generous fcheme of univerfal union pro* 
jeded by Henry IV. of France. It admits 
all men indifcriminately to the participa- 
tion of thofc honours and rewards that are 
due to virtue ; and js perfuaded that the 
general rights of Nature afford" an ampler 
title to them than the partial laws of par- 
ticular nations, 

A PLACID benevolent difpofition is the 
grand confervator of the peace of fociety : 
it operates in the common tenour of our 
conduA towards all, the fapie that love or 
friendlhip eflFed: in our private attach- 
ments : our curiofity to difcover the fail- 
ings and imperfedions of others, is loft in 
the enjoyment of th^ir good qualities. 
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The mind of a benevolent man is like 
a well-adminiftered kingdom ; where Im- 
partiality fits on the throne, dealing out 
an equitable ipeafur e of favours to all per- 
fons, according to their refpeftive propor- 
tion of merit -, willing to give audience to 
every recommendation that bears the (lamp 
of fome virtue or accomplifliment» and 
fliewing averfion and contempt for nothing 

bgt vice and folly. 
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LETTER III. 

Ok veracity. 

NOTHING will fooner procure you 
rcfped, tlian a ftrk^ attachment to 
truth, and a contempt of faliehood. 

As honelly in our anions is the fafeft 
road to profperity, fo is a copftant adhe- 
rence to truth in our words the fureft way 
to general efteem. 

There is a certain blacknefs in falie- 
hood difgufting even to him that employs 
it. The reafon is, that truth only being 
epngemal to our nature, itfufFcrs with dif- 
ficulty a ftranger that will infallibly foon 
or late deftroy our charader. 

We admit the help of falfehood, as we 

fometimes haverecourfe to thofe we defpife, 

and with whom we (hould be afhamed to 

acknowledge any correfpondence. 

Like 
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Like venom whofe iofolion corrupts 
the wh'^le mafs of our blood, falfehood 
contaminatx-s all our eKceUencies : their 
confpicuity ferves only to iocreafe fufpicioa 
^nd miflruft. 

Truth is fpoken with facility of esc- 
preHion ^ but even the power of an ini- 
quitoQs habit will not always give order 
and precision of words to falfehood. 

The former is like a natural river flow^* 
ing gently frorti its fource ; but the latter 
IS like an artificial conveyance of waters 
through places Kihcre Nature is evidently 
ibroed* . 

As healthy looks denote a found body, 
fo perfpicuity of fpeech declares an inge- 
liuous mind : by the fame rule, falfehood 
is no lefs difcernible by incongruity, than 
a diftemper by the alteration of our fea* 
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However fplendid your abilities, value 
yourfelf chiefly upon candour and opcn- 
ncfs ; they' arc the moft welcome intro- 
duftors every where,/ 

The former are, at leaft, as much and 
as often dreaded as they are wanted ; bqt 
the latter always infpire ferenity and 
confidence. ' 

A FREE and candid difpofition pafTes 
current with all men ; it is like a prcfent 
of light weight and rich value, which the 
receiver may carry about him without 
trouble: but the fuperior parts of ^others 
are frequently like a burden, which we 
bear through mere neceffity. 

The bare apprchenfion that we are cun- 
ning and artful, is often an infuperable 
obftruftion tathe moft plaufible fchemcs; 
while, on the contrary, the perfuafion of 
our candour, like a folemn credential, re- 
moves hefitation and diffidence. 

/ 
Truth^ 
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Truth carries an air of authority that 
enforces perfuafion : there is a fympathctic 
alliance and analogy between the body 
and the foul, that breathes out in our ex- 
tcrior vilible deportment, and impercep- 
tibly wins afTent. . 

The manner of our fpeaking, our voice, 
our afpeft, equally contribute to afcertain 
whether we fpeak from convidion or from 
other motives. 

People feldom fail todiftinguifli by thefe 
between the fimplicity and unafFcftation of 
plain unftudied truth, and that prepara- 
tion of fubtlety and craft which accom- 
panies a concerted impofture. 

Truth, in this refpeft, is like the le- 
gal prctenfions of a lawful prince, which 
are manifefted with more facility and 
clearnefs, and more readily underftood, 
than the fallacious arguments of ; 
dcrs and ufurpers. 
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Falsehood, on the other hand, is like 
a cracked veffcl : we are fenfible of the 
defeft, though we cannot difcovcr exaftly 
where it lies. 



The dignity of truth, like the charms of 
real beauty, needs no varnilh to heighten 
its luftre : the purer it is fcen, the foon- 
jer it gains its end ; which is belief to our 
aflcrtions, confidence in our promiics, 
and reliance on our perfons. 

Falsehood requires an intircly oppdfitc 
method : it borrows all (haf)es and appear- 
ances to hide its deformity, as a woman 
of ill fame has recourfe to drefs and ar- 
tificial ornaments, to fupply the wants of 
her loft or faded attradions. 

Truth is the fole origin of confiftency 
in difcourfe, as a king is the only foun- 
tain of honour in his dominions. 

Con- 
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CoHsisTEBCY IS tHc fupcrUtive degree 
of merit in coiivcrfation i like the royal 
image on coin, it ftamps weight and value 
upon all we fay. 

To be confident, is to unite fcnfe and 
truth infeparably together : this only will 
ptotUre us deference and confideration. 
Wit and pleafantry are but in the lecond 
rank : wit may be admired, and pleafan- 
tty fnay amufe ; but chefarisraiftion'reililt- 
itig from them is only tranfitory ; they 
may facilitate oQr admittance into com- 
pany, but they never were known to pro- 
duce aEFeftion or efteem. Thefe are an 
afleffment upon the heart, which only the 
qualities of the heart are entitled to levy j 
but wtt and pleafantry are too commonly 
the offspring of a fertile head and a bar- 
ren foul. 

Truth is the health, and falfehood the 

ficknefs oF reafoii. 
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Truth is the parent of courage to the 
mind, as health is of ftrcngth to the body : 
the firft adds fortitude to our thoughts, 
as the other does vigour to our motions. 

, Truth gives firmnefs to our behaviour. 
Like a flnan who knows he has got friends 
to fupport him, our expreflions are bold, 
and our appearance refolute-, while the 
confcioufnefs of falfehood influences like a 
flaw in a deed that invalidates the whole r 
it unmans us, and often baffles the moft 
conftitiitional intrepidity, by that cmbar- 
raflfment which attends the fear of detection. 

Dissimulation may fomctimes bc/ un- 
happily neceflary, but never can be claflTed 
with the virtues. Great minds may occa- 
fionally condefcend to ufe it ; but they al- 
ways pay a price far above ifs worth, in 
the violence they are forced to put upon 
their inclinations. 

When we refleft how much of our dig- 
nity and eftimation mud be laid down 

, when 
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when we take up diffimulation, well may 
we difmifs it as a mercenary who over-rates 
his hii;e. 

Dissimulation often originates from 
the untimely want of prudence and dif- 
cretion, yet audacioufly lays claim to 
thofe titles. 

When improvidence and precipitation 
have hurried us into difficulties from 
which we are impatient to be delivered at 
^y rate, in order to- palliate the mean 
fhifts and artifices we are driven to, we, 
ufurpingly, qualify them with the name 
of circumfpeftion, fagacity, or any other 
that may leprefent our conduct; in an ho< 
nourablc" light. 

This is no more than a bafe imitation 
of ambitious potentates, who colour their 

unjuft enrcrprizus with falfc manifcftoes 
and fophiftical reafonings. 



But prudence does 
in extricating us nonJ 



I 



ngs. ^^ 
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genciesy as in preventing them. It di(^ 
claims conneflion with artfulnefs and du- 
plicity, as much as men of rank and qua- 
lity fhun the company and ' intercourfe of 
the Vulgar. 

Prudence is the clofe attendant of pro- 
bity : this attachment is founded on the 
Gonviftion of its indifpenfible neceffity 
throughout the viciflitudes of ^. life; and 
that, however all other helps and fup* 
ports may fail us, yet we can never bp 
totally undone while this iingle prop re* 
mains. . Experience teaches^ that, alone^ 
it is able to retrieve us from the worft of 
fituations *, and may juftly be compared 
to a faft friend, that never forfakes thofe 
who are true to him. 

Probity is the parent of veracity, which 
js a confcientious alliance between our 
thoughts and words, that never permits 
^^c latter to betray the former. 

Veracity is the only root of all fafc 
and falutary meafures in private life, as 

an. 
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I 

an upright admintftraton is the only lad- 
ing fupport of a ftatc* 

When a man has acquired a reputation 
of veracity, he fecures an afcendency over 
the minds of others, which no coniidera- 
tion of genius, rank, or opulence, can 
conftr. The homage we pay to wealth 
and ftation is intcreftcd, and merely exter- 
nal, and that we owe to capacity is fcldom 
unaccompanied with envy : but truth efta- 
blifhes its claims in our hearts ^ we feel 
no compulfion in that internal reverence 
wliich it commands ; we freely bellow it, 
like an equitable tax which a beloved fo« 
vtreigij receives from the loyalty and 
benevolence of his people. 

Soctt a man is always fure to find atten- 
tion, however he may be defe£bi ve in ele- 
gance of perfon or appearance, or want- 
ing in eloquence : the fenfe and integrity 
of his words and meaning preponderate 
with the wife, above all other confidcra-r 
tions^ while the moft polifhed method of 

D 2 addrefs 
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addrcfs is void of influence, where fideli- 
ty to truth is queition^ble. 

Sincerity, in this cafe, is like a poor 
but loyal fubjeft, whofe homely treatment 
is more welcome to his prince, than the 
pompous entertainment of a fufpeftcd 
courtier. 

ft 

There cannot be a clearer teftimony of 
the purity of our hearts, than a fixed habit 
of fpeaking truth. 

Like the houfe of Poplicola, which lay 
open to the infpeftion of every Roman, it 
ihews, that nothing fhameful is tranfafted 
there. 

While integrity is at the bottom of our 
defigns, *tis like^ a known eafy language, 
that has no obfcurities to decypher, and is 
written in fair and legible charafters: we 
read our duty in it without difficulty, and 
are feldom liable to the CQinini(&on of errors. 

LET- 
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LETTER IV. 

• ON 

GENEROSITY, 

A SHORT acquaintance with the 
world will convince you, that gene- 
rofity is the noblefl: title in human fociety^ 
Whatever accomplilhments a man poflef- 
{cs^ if he is not generoufly inclined, he is 
beneath him, who, having that Tingle qua- 
lification, has no other. 

A GEN£ROus (liTpontion outweighs every 
other virtue among men ; as, in the day of 
battle, courage alone is worth more than 
all other endowments without it. 

Generosity is a peculiar elevation of 
ientiments, that will not fuffer us to be 
fatisfied with our own private profperity. 

D 3 It 
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It produces a kindnefs and benignity 
of confidcration that regulate, harmonize, 
and foften every motion of the heart, and 
reftrain the impulfe of every paiHon fhat 
might detriment or offend. 

A G£^7£ll0us man deems calumny, and 
detra(ftion no lefs difgrac^ful to the auditor 
than to the fpeaker ^ as, like obfcenity, fucfa 
topics are feldom introduced, unlefs a 
tirillingnefs is perceived to gr^nt them re- 
ception and encouragement. He is not 
only fcrupulous in his own treatment of 
the abfent, but is zealous in preventing 
defamation, from a juft perfuafioo, that 
filence in thofe cafes would render hini 
guilty of participation ; in (he fame man- 
ner as a man becomes anfw(irable for the 
mifchiefs flowing from an unjuft fentence, 
through the refufal of his teftimony in ^ 
good caufe. 

iNDtTLGBNCB to (lander fteals upon us 
unawares. Our natural ambition to rife 
above others induces us, inilenlibly, to 

3 l»ft«fl| 
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IHlen to what degrades them from the rank 
they held in our eftimation. Though we 
difapprove of malevolence in general, 
we have hardly honefty enough to difcoun- 
tenance it, when it pays a tribute to our 
vanity by leflening the worth of others. 

• 

< CoKSCiousLY to let unmerited afper- 
fion prevail, is a tacit approbation of it, 
only the meaner for being indireA ; it is 
availing one's fdf of another's villainy, 
when we dare not employ our own. 

■ A PERSON of a generous difpofition ex- 
tenuates vepial ofiences, and abets no ftig- 
matifimon, unlefs the intereft of the com- 
nnunity demand vice and infamy to be 
brought forth to pyblic notice and chaftifc- 
ment. 

He delights in making as few examples 
as polfible; like a humane commander, 
who fparcs the lives of his foldiers, and 
5nevcr commits them to the chances of war 
without abfolute neceffity, 

D4 He 
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He is flow to accufation and punifli^* 
ment, and, like a humane legiflator, un- 
willing to be fevere without the weightiefl: 
caufe, in the execution of juftice he re-^ 
members mercy. 

^ He inflifts correftion with grief, and, 
like a difpaffionate judge, hearkens not to 
wrach, but to the law. 

A GENEROUS man takes no advantages, 
ihould he have the upper-hand of an op^ 
ponent, whether in concerns of great or 
little importance : he is modeft in fuccefs, 
and exprefTes no indecent exultation; he 
behaves like a merciful conqueror, who 
ufes his vidory with moderation, and 
gives no loofe to rage and refentment, 

Liberality of fpirit adds to the luftrc 
of every virtue, and is a fecurity to their 
iplendour by filencing the voice of envy. 

• 

We may fafcly bid defiance to the malice 
of open or concealed enemies, while we 

arQ 
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are proteftcd by a chara^er of bcncfi- 
ccnce. It frud rates the efforts of jea» 
loufy, and forces it to fupprefs the appear* 
ance of antipathy. 

We become in this inftance like a (late, 
whofc reputation for public integrity, by 
fecuring the ready afliftance of its allies, 
obliges its enemies to remain quiet. 

As, while unable to hurt the objed of 
their hatred, men ftifle thoie emotions that 
betray fpite and rancour, our adverfaries 
can only repine at us in fecret ^ like cour* 
tiers, who dare not openly attack one who 
enjoys the favour of his fovereign. 

All the qualities we derive from birth 
and nature, and all the accomplifhments 
we acquire through art and ftudy, receive 
their laft polifti from that grandeur and 
fublimity of fentimcnts that charaderife 
a liberal mind. 



Gene 
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Generosity is to the other virtues ivhat 
n diadem is to the royal apparel i it com- 
pletes the dignity of our charader, and 
ennobles our thoughts and a&iont. 

Generosity is the patriotifm of man- 
kind. 

It fets us above intereftednefs and nar- 
row confidcrations : we chearfuUf contri- 
bute to the benefit of others, and difdain 
to over-reach them, or profit by their un- 
Ikilfulnefs or inadvertency. In this light, 
^nerofity may be confidered as the pride 
6i virtue. 

In the focial enjoyments of life, we are 
equally ready to exert our own endeavours, 
and to accept of all attempts to pleafe. Our 
aim is not to fhine alone, but alfo to ren- 
der others entertaining, by calling forth 
their latent parts, and encouraging the 
i^iffident to put on a becoming aflurance. 

Lii;i 
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Like z man who {corns to be tvcatci at 
fiaee coft, a liberal mind cautioufly avoids 
the introduftion of whatever can only di« 
vert at another's ezpence* 

Cenbiositv reiembles an 9& of ani«* 
verfal toleration i it annihilates thatfelfifli 
propenfity to domineer, fo inherent in our 
make ; and which^ like the fury of jttlU 
gious perfecucion, fubjeds all thole to ri« 
dicule whofe Angularities differ froo^ our 

As few men are totally exempt froon 

rifible peculiarities, as well as more ie«* 

^ rious failings, the capital foe to fociety is 

a fatirical intolerance, which, like an in-^ 

exorable officer of the police^ fhews leaft 

where moft is wanted. 



Intolerance is a mixture of faaughd^ 
nefs and cruelty ; we under- value others 
to over-rate ourfclves ; ami '*"'»'niFJv 
ifl their uncafinefs, like inh« 
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who infult over the diftreflcs of the Con- 
quered. : 

When fuch methods of entertaining 
cbmpany, inftead of meeting with detefta- 
tion as nutrifnents to malice, are cncou- 
raged as incentives to pleafure ; 'tis like a 
confpiracy againfl: human nature, in order 
to make the worft we caa of our condition* ^ 

. ■ ■ ■ •.: 

There is not a more intolerable fault 
than unwillingnefs to bear with thofc of 
others : it is, in fad, no lefs than a general 
declaration of war againft all mankind. 

.Generosity, like an impartial media* ^ 
tor, reconciles thefe jarrings and diffc-: 
rences of temper and ideas ; it fufpends our 
native pronenefs to hoftilities againft each 
other, from convidion that the moft ac- 
complifhed perfon has his foibles, as the 
beft governed country its weak fides. 

A LIBERAL temper is often the beft 
'protection againft ourfelvts^ and the 

fureft 
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fureft prcfervative againft adions of which 
repentance is ever the confequence^ in 
honeft minds. 

In thofe unguarded moments when 
the torrent of wrath or petulance hurries 
men beyond their own purpofes, and be;<- 
trays them, as it were, into our hands, 
generofity fteps in to their alTiftance, and 
fhelters them from our anger and refent- 
ment. 

Instead of availing ourfelves of a fitu- 
ation that felfiihnefs would rejoice at, whea 
reafon lies in a manner proftrake, and the 
eye of vigilance is Ihut; our confideration 
is turned not to the advantages before us, 
but folely to the merits and juflice of our 
caufe. 

This is the mofl: illuftrious of all vic<« 
tories, becaufe the moft difficult to obtain, 
that over our intereft and paffions. 
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As gcncrofity is the fburce of difinte- 
nih^dnefs, jt is no lefs the tomb of unlaw- 
ful ambition. 

Like a pacific monarch, whofeeiquitable 
views are above improving to finifter pur- 
pofes the broils and troubles fubfiftiag 
among his neighbours, we rejeft all temp- 
tations to profit through the difientions 
arifing among mdividuals ; and, inftead of 
fomenting enmity, are ftudious to re-unite 
the difaSeded. 

Liberality of mind is a fchool where- 
in thofe leiTons of divinity are taught, 
from which no fcSt ever diffented. 

The diftatcs of this fchool are truly or- 
thodox and celcftial : by liftcning to them 
human nature is fublimed, as metals 
through fire are difencumbered of their 
drofs, and attain their higheft degree of 
purity. 

This 
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This fchool is like a council of war 
coiiipofed oi heroes and conquerors, who 
are above devifing common atchievements : 
it infufes none but the mod exalted fen- 
timents. 

We kre no longer fwayed only by thofc 
ma3dms that barely regulate fociety, and 
fettle the rights and duties of human in« 
tercourfe : thefe we leave to the herd of 
mankind, who obey them through ne« 
ceffity, and are governed by motives of 
fear. But we look to higher inilitucions : 
we aft from principles of univerliU benefi-* 
cence, and think ourfelves as refponfibic 
for not feeking and improving every op* 
portunity conducive to the welfare and 
happinefs of others, as the former deem 
themfelves culpable for committing any 
deed pofitively detrimental to fociety. 

Like the pious and diligent almoner 
of a charitable aflbciat '^fity de- 

fcends into the partici lalties 

of 
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of domeftic life, and rejoices at the difto- 
vcry of diftrefs which it is able to relieve. 

Our munificence is only limited by our 
abilities, and we afpire at an increafe of 
thcfe but to extend the former -, as a pa- 
triot adminiftration aims at an augmenta- 
tion of power, only for the fake of more 
cfirftually fcrving the ftate. 

To fum up the whole, generofity di- 
vefts us radically of felfilhncfs in pur own 
cafe, and of partiality in that of others. 
Like the reprefentation of Juftice, we be- 
come blind to private views, and totally 
fubmit ourfelves to the guidance of that 
public fpirit which illuminates the under- 
ftanding of all thofe who feek it with ear- 
ncftncfs, and adhere to it with fidelity. 



LET- 
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ON THE 

■ - • 

SENSE OF EQUITY, AND THE LIGHT 
OF CONSCIENCE. 

YOU will find in your inward feelings, 
if duly attended to, a fund of rules 
for yojur condud, that will never lead you 
aft ray. 

The world is an immenfe community ; 
for the welfare of which, its numberlefs 
conftituents are, by a tacit compadi:, uni<> 

verfally united to each other. 

r 

Human fociety may be likened to aco« 
partnerfhip in trade*, every member of 
which is incitled to an incereft adequate to 
the capital which he puts into the common 
ftock. ' .4| 

Owners 
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Owners of ample poflclHons are the 
truilees of Providence ; which allows them 
great commiffiims, on «ccouift of the great- 
nefs of the work they hare to perform. 

The di^enfatioR of human profperity 
k lo^ed In their hands, as that of j>tft>Iic 
money in thofe of a treaibrer : they are 
bound to obviate by their interpoQtion the 
comphint of an uhequdl itjl^ftition of 
things, as he h by his ftation dbliged to 
make goodevtry legal demand upon the 
date, 

' Tut ^felicity designed for huiifan nature 
refembles the light proceeding from cfetef- 
tiar bodies -, which is not confineB to My 
fphere in particular^ but irradiates the 
whole creation. 

WwEHfivre men by their conduft wnm 
tt a larger impropriation than fs ^ their due* 
'tis like infringing a decree of governmeift 
made for the ufe and benefit of the whdle. 
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Ih order to direft our judgement in this 
neceflary fettlemeat of the reciprocM 
claims of fociety, Nature has given us 

the fenfe of equity ; which, like an exadl 
and faithful acicoununt, afligp^ to every 
one his proper (hare. 

Amino fraught with equity is like a 
central pillar, on which the edifice of Hope 
and Confidence can reft with fecurity. 

Like a trufty keeper of public ftorcs, 
it embezzles none for private emolument ; 
and as an upright minifter in the diftribu* 
tipn of places and employments, it is above 
illicit partialities and felfiih refervations. 

However inviolable our attachment may 
prove to the maxims of honour and ho- 
nefty in the civil tranfaftions of life, we 
are often apt to pay no attention to thofe 
nicer precepts of reciproi^d^duty, in the 
obfervance of which, nc fs, the de- 

licacy and perfection of ifift. 

E a 
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How common is it to arrogate undue 
merit to ourfelves ! how reluftantly do we 
acknowledge the defer t« of others ^ and 
how ready are we to diminift, or even, if 
we can, to annihilate them in thofe from 
whom wt apprehend a competition ! 

Pride, felf-lovej and puiSllanimity, are 

the three demons that inftigate us onfuch 
occafions. Lifted under the banner of ig- 
norance, their primitive parent, they enter 
into a blind combination to obftcuft the 
courfeof reciprocal equity, in the apprecia- 
tion of each individual's worths 

Pride is intirely immerfed in ixs own 
importance, and, like a monarch furround-' 

ed by flatterers, neither knows itfelf nor 
others. , 

Self-love benumbs and deadens all 

fenfation for others. While we fancy our- 

• fclv.es fecure, we fct their welfare at a dif- 

tance from our. thpyghts ; as the owners 

of a cargo who have infured their proper- 
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jqr, ,are indifferent about the fate of the 
veflel. 

Pusillanimity confines and depreflVs 
our heart, and hangs like an unwicldjr 
weight on all its motions. 

Like a cowardly aflbciate who aban- 
dons his companion in the hour of danger, 
we have not foul enough to concur in do- 
ingjuftice to thofc who-claim it from us. 

pRiDi, felf-love, and pufiUanimuy, are 
the fworn f6es to candour and opennefs in 
focial intercourfe, by banifhing. conde^en- 
fion, benignity, and conBdence. 

Fr IDE is that excefs of complaifance to 
ourfelves, which excludes all notice of 
Others. 

Self-love is that warmth of attachment 
to our concerns, which like a fire deftroys 
all other confiderations. 



Pdsii^ 
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PuBiirLANiMiTV^ the rttHAtust and dele-: 
gate of lelf-love, is that interefted appre- 
henfion of our own weaknefs, which over* 
rates the ftnength q( ochers^ >tnd aiins to 
derive them of every advantage^ in older 
to reduce them beneath our level. 

loNORANCB is their common patent. 
Were we thoroughly fenfible of the ridi- 
cule attending felf-exaltation, of the ne- 
cefllty of oniverfal benevolence^ and of the 
ipeannefs of depreciating others, we ihould 
neither be proud, relfifh, nor pulU^ni^ 
mous. 

The cure of this pernicious ignorance 

is, often to dwell upon the recolleftioh, 

how circumfcribed the faculties of the 

brighteft individual muft naturally be^ and 

how loft and forlorn we find ourTelves, 

when left alone to our (ingle powers ; how 

odious we render ourfelves by avidity and 

rapacioufnefs ; and how contempdble, by 

undervaliiing Others, and refuting them 

their due. 

^ This 
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Tms con6tlci<aoon; will pnp<ti« qup 
minds and hearts for tfap vt^tsftum vi4 
cxercife of that fcnfe of juftice, which, like 
4 (^ftrter of aqcefliiiy knowJedge» is fiieeljr 
Hftft wc d Qn all who at« villij}^ ta a 



EojviTr is ^it unaring balance 
vhwNn confcience weighs the worth «q4 
demerit, the righteous clajmi and wtqo^ 
pretenfions of all % and where felf is throws 
isca she common fcalc, without pitdtkc- 
tton. 

_ As by an incroachiog difpolitioa ia 
^ofe who are ac the hcUa of Qatcs, nations 
are fct at variance-, in the £une manqer 
private life is difturbed, and rendered un- 
Jiappy, by the frlfifh temper Qfiqdividuala 
who prelide ia families aad domeftic focie- 



Thb gfound-work of emiity muft be 
laid in the dawn of r.M 

1"- ^ 
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gin betimes to reprefs the inordinate flights 
of an ambitious imagination, 

Though we make it a duty to condemn 
ambition in general, nothing is more ufual 
than to infedt inexperienced youth with 
improper ideas of grandeur and glory, by 
fetting before thetn as examples worthy of 
imitation, precifely thofe which ough^ 
moft carefully to be avoided. 

Their ideas of equity are quicWy per-' 
verted or obfcured, when they are witnef- 
fes of the admiration and praife that are 
fo laviflily paid to the memory of men^ 
whofe a£tiohs, though wonderful, are not; 
reconcilcable to juftice. 

Had more care been taken to teach lef- 
fons of moderation to Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden, during his infancy, it is pro* 
bable his reign would hav^ been attended 
with fewer calamities. 



Tq 
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To become great and famous, is the firft. 
principle inculcatecl ; and a noble one it 
15, if rightljr underftood. To be great, is 
to be wife, learned, fagacious, brave, juft^ 
and generous. All thefe lead naturally 
to fame, as the proper reward of great- 
npfs 'y which, according to the foregoing 
e^^planation^ is in fa(^ nothing niore than 
goodnefs. 

But as we delight in pompous titles 
and appellations. Vanity, to pleafe us, has 
annexed the name of great to what i$ 
good, in order to ftimulate our ambition 
tQ perform with warmth and ztal, ,wbat, 
otherwife, the diftates of reafon and duty 
would not influence us to do with e(]uai 
fervour. 

H£n^;e^ as there are many things which, 
though far from being good, yet retaia 
the appearance of greatnefs, we are often 
hurried away by f?*^** notions of gran^ 

deur, and^lofe figli^ )bje&s which 

alonQ 
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alone are tndf greac Like a ptloc who 
bzs mif^akea the right iand^mark, we ftray 
from the proper eftimation of things, and 
are left in the purfuit of c6urfes equally 
ruinous and criminal. 

Nature, however, has provided a di- 
ligent monitor to recal us fi^oin this eno^ 
neods track. This monitor is Confcienco* 
We are often offended at the feverity o£ 
its reproofs ; but, like a faithful friend 
reiblutely bent on reforming us, it ftands 
the brunt of all our capricious humours. 

CoNSciENcs, like a royal ftandard 
hoifted aloft in public fight, is confpicu- 
cufly uppermoft in all our thoughts* 

It is in ibme meafurc the fhadow of the 
foul ; as it regularly keeps pace with 
all its motions, and neither magnifies nor 
kfiens their proportional worth or deme* 
rit* 

Con. 
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C(msct£N€t is the Iftterpreter of the 
Uws of Nature, and afts by deptnatiofi 
from Heaven, as a king's vicegerenc by the 
royal commilBoiu 

LiKB a ikilfttl counfellor at the bar^ ic 
affifts wicfa iminediate advice in the moft 
difficult cafet ; and as an expert judge^ 
decides expeditioufly and convincingly 
upon our defigns. 

: CoMl^LiAKCB with the diftates of con^ 
feieAce is like a foldier's obedience to lui 
general : we have no chaftifement to ap- 
prehend. 

CoNSciENQE, like the nr^s of the iun, 
both warms and enlightens : it ihews our 
duty, and infpirea with courage to per- 
form it. ' 

A CONSC1EKTIO0S dtlchsTge of our ob- 
ligations, is to the foul frh> ' ' is to 
the body : as this prefervei ^ 
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fo docs the other from the pangs of re- 
morfe. 

The docility and adherence to the ad- 
monitions of this internal tribunal, is fome- 
times like the obfervahce of thofe riiles 
that have been . difcovered by > mathe- 
matical refearches : though ignorant of 
their theory, we,knpw them to be right 
inpraftice. 

The light of Confcience pierces through 
every paffion and prejudice : if infallibili* 
ty is feparable from the Divine Effence^ 
this original inftindt of our nature is cer- 
tainly its brighteft and puieft emanation. 

In the mean time, let an exafl and rigid 
fcnfe of integrity be the ruling principle 
of your conduft. Let the motives of your 
adkions be divefted of fear and fcrvility. 
To be honeft merely from the dread of pu- 
nifhment, argues a nieannefs of difpofitioii 
*wbich excludes all pretences to merit. 
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Tis.like living infubjcdion to our lawful 
fovereign, becaufe we dare not revolt. 

This frame of inind is'neceflary to con- 
'ftitute a man of real probity. Nothing 
is ftridlyjutl and laudable, but through 
the caules that influence oiir determina- 
tioni. 

This zeal and reverence for equity, 
'founded fdely on its excellence and digni- 
ty, and unfullied with fordid views oF fe- 
curity and intereft, may be compared to 
a, lentimental attachment to the perfon' we 
profefs to love, purified from the dregs of 
worldly confiderations, and devoting us to 
cheobje<% of our paflion wholly for its fake. 

As only true love con afied the heart,' 
only true honour can ennoble the mind. 
As the one produces tendernefs and fym- 
,pathy, fo does the other elcvautw and 
noblenefs of fcntimencs, The firf* • -ti»- 
nifcsour thoughts, and po! 'L 
viquri the fccoiid cxaks u> : 



I 
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ftamps the marie of greatnefi upon Dur 
anions. 

As lore cukirates the foft and (bcial^ 
and as honour promotes the fublime yitr 
tues) nekher the mind nor the hcait' can 
attain to any eminent degree of rdSnoufot^ 
without the afliftance of both in thel? H^" 
nuine purity* 

Happy the man, ^hoie diipofitia^ t^ 
equity flows much lef^ from the kn^wiledgp 
of his duties, than a mond aSe&ion fof 
yirtue«. imbibed from a hi^py education % 
as iove is often infilled through acquain* 
tance in iiifancy* 

Unless we are afluated by warmth and 
inclmation tO'efpoufe-che caule of juftice, 
we fooQ deviate from it, if no em(^un\entB 
attend our p«-feverance *, as we relinquifii 
a woman whom we courted for her wealth, 
when that charm ftfbfifts no longer. 

The 
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The time xff probatrtm for fubftamial 
unfeigned probity, is Winen the bars of 
dtfcoirety and chaftifement arc removed 
from <MC apprebeoiiaiis, or when urice of- 
fers more tempting rewards than Tirtue : 
in the fame manner as the true &afon ix> 
prove our loyalty to our prince, .is when 
bdxtion afitempts to fetter ;his doe audio- 
rity, and when it is bocome ia&r to iide 
with vebdUkm than with legalt>bedience. 

EoyrrrjfiioQld refide kDOurheairt, md 
not in our fears. Unlefs it pofleiTes that ca- 
pital ieat of ithc human tfyftem,4ts rpower 
iSf but weakly founded^ «s a fovereigo 
cannot completely aflume that nafme while 
his metropolis refufcs to recognize him. 

AssiauiTY in the x:onfidcration and 
itudy of equity, -produces the fame cffcft 
jon the mind, as beauty does on the oye^ 
we are equally ftruck with admiration, rre- 
fpeft and love,. 

When 
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When this happy; veneration for re&i- 
tude has taken pofieflion of the foul, it re- 
fembles a ftrong citadel^ which the vio- 
lence of rebellious pafljons may oft^n af* 
fault and prefs very clofe, but can never 
totally reduce. 

A s integrity is in a great meafure its 
own reward^ fo is difhonefty not lefs it$ 
own punifhment. If vengeance ihould not 
rife from any other quarter, like the fcor- 
ipion^ it Will do execution on itfelf. 

Conscience never grows fo callous, 
but we arc moved at the recollcftion of 
the injufticc we have done to others. 

Seldom can the moft obdurate refrain 
from feeling for the misfortune^ of others : 
but when to this the confcioufnefs is added 
of being acceffory to their woe, it cannot 
fail proportionally to increafe the painful 
fenfacion which Nature is liable to experi- 

rience at the fight of diftrefs. 

Bur 
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But were we fo bafely corrupt and dead 
' to fenfibility, as to center all in fetf, even 
there we fliall not be fafc: we fliall be 
haunted by thofe daily proofs, that teach 
how unavailing the artifices of villany 
ufually prove againfl the detedion of 
guilt i and-how often, in defpite ofidark- 
nefs and fecrecy, it falls but even by the 
onlinary concurrence of events, that 
delinquents betray themfelves by thofe 
very meafures which they had planned for - 
their fccurity. 

A M A N *s worth or demerits always 
onei^ at laft : the tfioft plaufiblc appear- 
ances do not prevent the native alertnefs of 
our curiofity from prying into each other's 
real chara^r. 

But fitould'we fuccced in the conceal- . 
ment of our infamy from t e public, wc 
cannot fly from that difqifflWOde which ne- 
ceffarily follows thole -i' 'iTcnvery 

(^ which muil give ^ iii "*■ 

reputation. 



n 
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This difquietude a£ts th^ p^art of a fe- 
vcre acquaintance, who kpow^ of our 
guilty and is perpetually threatening tp dd* 
Vulge it. 

When the power of civil juftice fiiil^ 
Nature eredts a tribunal in Qur cmn ioi^a^ 
gination, that immenfe fuod 0^' rewvds 
and punifhments ; whence, as from ^li iur 
exhauftiblc treafury, fupplks are everlalb* 
ingly drawn to proted: the good« and pro- 
fecute the bad. 

As imagination is a zealous friend to 
innocence, it is no lefs an inexorable foe 
to guilt ; and, like an unpitying execu- 
tioner, purpofedly holds the axe in our 

fight. 

Though out of the rea^k of pp^^ con- 
demnation, we ftill are doomed to be tJ^iie 
vidims of private renK)rfe^ and to a£k the 
moft excruciating of all parts, that of ielf^ 
tormentors. 



As 
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As the manifeftation of our villany is 
ta event wc look* for inceflaDtly, we. are 
tn the fituatibn of a criminal that is ill 
concealed, and hears the gradual approach 
of his purfuers. 

In the mean while, we lofe our rclifli 
for the comforts of life; and the moft 
pleafurable ties of focial intercourle be- 
come infipid. 

We grow ftrangers to confidence in 
others^ from the confcioufnefs we defcrve 
none ourfelves. We fufpedl profeQions of 
efteem and afFedion, from the conviAion 
that wc are not ihtitled to any : our very 
reft is not fecure ; for even dreams infeft us 
there, and anticipate the blacfcncft of our 
wakit>g profpefts : we are like a m^jie&c-^ 
tor on this eve of execution, who fuffers in 
his mind, all thofe tortures which are to be 
iqflifted on his body. 

Th£ forfakmg of probity for interefl 
like abandoning a beautiful 

F 2 
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wife, in preference to a proftitutc. The 
former, devoted to us from the purcft moc 
lives, remains the invariable partner of 
our evil as wdl as of our profperous days ; 
and by her lovelinefs and fincerity, can 
give charms to misfortune and care. 
But the attachment of the latter is only 
pretended and tranfitory : the day of ad- 
verfity puts a period to it ; and fhe proVes 
her bafenefs, by leaving us the moment we 
begin to want her. 

Thus while our life is upright, we com- 
mand efteem and refpedt. • Whatever our 
circumftances may be, ftill our name is 
mentioned with praife. The confctouf- 
nefs of reftitude beams a i*ay of comfort 
to the foul, in fpite of all the ftorms of 
calamity. But if we embrace contrary 
maxims, though, during the funlhine of 
precarious fucccfs, Hypocrify may wear 
the malk of attachment, fhe throws it off 
as foon as the hour of tribulation is come, 
and refigns us to thofe horrors that await 
on diftrcfs aggravated by guilt and ihame. 
3 There 
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There is an imprudence in diflionefty 
which betrays a weak mind' no Icfs than 
a bad heart ; it fully verifies the proverb, 
that " Honefty is the beft policy." 

The folly of departing from integrity in 
the t/anfaftions of private life, is not unlike 
that of a public traitor to his country. 
This latter, deluded by the phantoms of 
ambition or revenge, for the fake of un- 
certainties, encounters almoft ini^vitable 
ruin. The former, enflaved by the prof- 
peft of lucre, affronts impending danger ; 
and fcts lefs value on the peace of his life, 
than on the chance of fucceeding in at- 
tempts that may deftroy his credit. 

Public execration, or private wretth- 
cdnefs, no man efcapes, who un wifely 
throws afide the confideration of what is 
due to others, in order to aft as if he ow- 
ed' no regard but to himfelf -, and who, 
for the uncertain gratification of unlawful 
views, madly confents to incur the rifk of 
lofing the title of an honeft man. . ' 

F3 Tfi 
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This lofs is the greateft that •. can befal 
a member of fociety : no gain or advan- 
tage of any denomination is ever able to 
repair it : it is like the fevering of a limb . 
from the body, which is thereby disfigur- 
ed ever after. 

When the numerous motives are re? 
viewed, that ihould induce men to remain 
inviolably faithful to the rules of inte^ 
grity, nothing but abfolute infatuation 
feems to be fufBcient to alter their condufl. 
Evident ruin threatens them on every fide, 
the infiant they quit that only fure groun4 
of fecurity. *Tis like an ufkilful general, 
who, by raihly abandoning an advanta- 
geous poft, delivers himfelf into the hand^ 
of his enemies. 

To conclude : Whatever difficulties may 
furroundyou, whatever temptatiofls may 
aiHail, reft affured, that improbity will in- 
ci-eafe the firft; and that the laft will 
vanilh like an illufion before the eye of 
reafon, 

Whin 
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When Selfiflinefs difplays its promiflbry 
views, turn from them as from the head of 
Medufa, the fabulous power of which is 
realized in thofe who look too ftedfaftly 
on their allurements. Honour dies within 
us, and our ibuls are petrified to all noble 
fenfations. 

SvibuLD the attradions of Pleafure invite 
you to ftray from the diftates of confci- 
ence, remember they are fyrens chat only 
intice to deftroy. Fatten yourfclf im- 
Mdte^ly to that fole pillar of fafety, — 
the fenfe t>f ytur duty ; as Ulyflei is fawJ 
to hiivfe chaintd himfelf to the maft of his 
veffel, to prevent his yielding to thtir 
fhafes. 
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LETTER VI. 

ON 

GRATITUDE, 

REFLECTION and experience will 
teach you that gratitude i& a quali- 
fication without which we arc unfit for, 
and unworthy of, fociety. 

It includes the two fundamental virtues 
of juftice and benevolence^ and is the 
moil authentic ratification of a perfon's 
deferving the benefits he has received. 

Want of gratitude has long been pro- 
verbially deemed the higheft reproach to 
human nature. 

When we fly from the face of our bene- 
faftor, it can only proceed from a narrow 
difpoiition; Tor he that feels the richnefs 
of his good will, rejoices to find occafions 

to 
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to manifeil it, as a man of true valour is 
glad of an opportunity to lignalize himfelf. 

, *Tis impolicy to fbun the pcrfon whofc 
friendfliip we have experienced ; he will 
either fufped you of ingratitude, or, which 
is wdrfe, of treachery and deceit. 

There is, befides, an injuftice unwoF* 
thy of a manly foul in avoiding the pre- 
fence of a benefaftor : 'tis robbing his 
fight of that objeft which mufl: confer 
happinefs upon him, from the recolleftion 
of his generpfity. 

A CANDID and chearful deportment with 
thofc by whom we have been obliged, does 
honour to us ^nd to them too : it fhews 
that we are fenfible of their kindnef^, and 
that we place confidence in them ; which 
16 the higheft compliment a man can paf 
to another. 



Grati- 
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Gratitude, like all the other virtues, 
11 lA the mind. When the burden of be^ 
nefits fits heavy, *tis plain they arc not 
placed on a proper objeft : y^t only feel 
their Wttiglu from the confctoufeefs of oof 
itluftance to beftow them. 

Whoever has been obliged by many, 
inftftad of repining at his lot, ihould re^ 
joict that he has been found worthy of 
notice ; finee^ generally fpeaking, none 
but thoie who deferve ibme^ <tfver meet 
With any. 

Hb that is not of a grateful turn, is loft 
n half the enjoyments of lift and fociety . 

We (6 daily call for the helping hand of 
Hutk other, that thfcy who ttquite a piect 
of kindnefs merely from the rule ahd prin- 
ciple of decorum, deny themftlves one of 
the moft agreeable fcnfations in nature,-**^ 
the pleafure of fcntimental attachment to 
f heir benefaAor. 

2 Whew 
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When a man has eftablilhed a chara&er 
of gratitude, he feldqm fails to profpier. 
Wc are all ready to give, where we have 
reafon to promife ourfelves a proper re- 
turn ; and Providence his kindly orda{ned| 
that even the greaieft may often ftand in 
need of the leaft* 

There is alfo a well-founded prcpoffef- 
fiott in favour of a grateful man. This 
virtue is of fo aniiable a texture^ as never 
to go alone. Experience has rfpeacedly 
fhewn, that a grateful perfon is ufUdly very 
deferying in other rcfpcfts. 

A SINGULAR felicity attends the eha« 
ra&er of one whom many have concurred 
in obliging: it raifes an emulation in men 
'to outdo each other in their ads of kitidt 
nefs. Nothing is more common than to 
fcrve a man, upon hearing that others have 
intercileci themielves in his favouK 

Gratefulness to our friends is t cdi 
ftant and efficacious difcharge of our 
^pi§ a fort pf perpetual payment, th 
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ample intereft in the continuation and ad- 
dition of favours. 

A GRATEFUL pcrfon not only encourages 
his benefador's kindnefs, but invites the 
beneficence of others, by the profpeft of 
meeting with the fame tribute of gratitude 
which he hath paid to the former. 

As ingratitude is deemed a proof of the 
utmofl: depravity, its contrary naturally 
implies a moft excellent difpolition. ^ Of 
this the attractive power is fuch, that, not- 
withilanding we have often no reafon to 
promife ourfelves any other emolument 
than the plcafure of obliging; yet that 
alooe is fo cogent and perfuafive, where 
an engaging turn of mind is found in the 
objeft of our beneficence, that we are fa« 
tisfied with that alone, and feek no other 
recompence of our generofity:, than the 
contentment arifing from its exertion. 

Let us never hurry our gratitude 5 it 
lofes its merit 'by endeavouring to give too 
fpeedy a fatisfadion. 

Men 
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-' Men naturally delight in ftreing others 
obliged CO them. Were it not that tie 
neceflity of things generally renders obli- 
gations reciprocal, they would rathn- enjoy 
the gratitude of the mind, than receive ^ 
their aAual payment by a requital of good 
pffias. 

So far is the exprelTion of gratefulnels 
by a parity of Icrviccs from being^ a proof 
of it, that it often proceeds from a cir- 
cu'mrcribed felfiOi temper, unable to bear 
the thoughts of another's having any tn>- 
terefl: in our bottom. 

It not anfrcquently happens after the re- 
payment, that men of hollow hearts,- think- 
ing themfelves difengagedfrom further 
ties, have adtcd with as much unfriendli- 
ncfs to their benefaftors, as if the mere 
replacing a deed of kindnefs with another, 
had diilbived all further obligation. ' 



The apparent: defi 
is, doubtlefs, more aCQ^j 
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ted mindy than the a^ion by which we 
ftudy to difpUy our gratitgde. U is in 
general more ufual to hear perfoos com- 
plain of the ingratitude of others, from 
their ncglcAing to fhew tteir- cjordiality 
and temembrance of benefits recejlved, 
than from having omitted to tcftify it by 
deeds. 

GiiATiTUDE is the foundation of the mo|t 
intimate and ftrifleft friendifbipd ; owing 
to the difcovery of tbat fenfibiliiy of feul 

which is the principal ornament of oUr 

nature, and the (Irongeft link of focfety.' 

TtfERE are fo many methods of (hewing 
gratitude^ that none ought to be folicitous 
6d that account : it appears fufficiently of 
itfclf; and, like love, if itexifts, will im- 
mediately be feen. 

There is a ftrong afiinity and refenw 
blance in both thefe paflions : they are al- 
moft equally perceptible in our aftions, 

and 
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aiid'^iyBre is a ftriking fimiUtude in their 
various efK?ft^ 

Gis^^LTiTupE^ like iQve^ i^ more bindiog * 
to a magnanimous temper, without the 
e;x5e^p^ s^^ft^nce of f(jrviceab^e proofs, 
than aU thefe can be, if unaccoqipaaied 
Vi^ith th^t r^adinefs and fervour which 
peculi?f ize a g^rateful heai:t. 

](f we if^q^kulate th^ n^ fignal a^ioM 
that a4wiv ancient or modern hiftOry, w 
(hall not find a greater number efFeded hj 
love than by gratitude. 

One might juftly define it a compofition 
of generofity, friendftiip, and love ; as it 
is queftionable which of thefe three mo- 
tives is predominant. 

Gratitude carries with it all i 
nefs of generofity, all the warmth • 
ihip, and all the attachment 
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True gratitude excludes all interefted 
confiderations ; and, inftead of meafuring 
its returns by the benefits received, only 
rcflcifls on the intention of the donor. 

LiiCE charity, which ioterprets all things 
for the beft, a man of gratitude is even 
willing to attribute fervices rendered him, 
to better motrves than thbfe which rectify 
prompted them ; and is rather apt to re- 
ward the goodnefs of the cfFefts, than to 
remember the badnefs of their caufe. 



LET- 
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LETTER VII. 

O N 

MAGNANIMITY. 

BE fully pcrfuaded, that a great foul 
is founded on a good one. Magna- 
nimity is a diadem that virtue only coa> 
fers s title to wear. 

We often hear men ez«»Ued for die 
greatnefs of their fouls, who ought rather 
to be ftigmauzcd for the violence of their 
pallions. 

f 

Magnanimity is often attributed to 
pride, hatred, revenge, capricioulheis, and 
even to indolence. 

How often do men refufe, 
funded notions of relf^i 



n refu^Att^^^^^^^^^ 
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benefits from thofe to whorn they ought in 
no wife to blulh for being indebted. 

How often do fpite and rancour prompt 
• u§ to fgorn the acceptance of any fervice 
from thofe who have been the open avow- 
ed fubjc61is of our enmity, arid who ftill 

remain the fecret ones of our ill will ! 

, ■•■ ■ 

H6w often does • a vindiftive temjfer 
hurry a man into dangers, which, bur for 
the fake of gratifying his 'priva!te--malic«, 
he would mofl: carefully avoid ! 

How often, from a whimfical difpofition 
of mind, unattentive or uaablc to difcern 
its real intereft, are fortunate occafions 
overlooked or flighted, which want of pe- 
netration thinks proper to afcribe to a 
noble fpirit of difintcrcftedncfs 1 

How often, finally, does a torpid, in- 
adlivc, liftlefs habit of body or mind. pre- 
vent us from engaging where various gra-^ 
tifications powerfully invite our endea- 
vours ! 



, I 
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^jours! whUe unexperienced obfervers ima- 
gine, that a fupenority of (ovA (us us 
above th^fe acquifitions. 

A M4V M never truly magnaotmous 
vnkfs the parous and d^es he denies 
coo^^liance to» have put his reafon to the 
t^yfcrfA trial Where appetite is not ftrong, 
tb^re is but littie mcrtf in curbiag k. 

Magkak iMiTY therefore is a full know- 
kdge and a feeling fenfe of that you ab- 
stain ^rom, -with an earneft propenfity to 
potfcfs it, both fubdued to the govern- 
xneiit of reafoQ. 

* m 

% 

• SoM£ a^ons, m appearance great, may 
be performed without any mixture of mag« 
nanimity in their motives ; whilft others, 
for want of that exterior fplendor, derive 
no merit to their authors ; like rivers whofe 
original fprings are unknown, from long 
running under ground. 



» ■ 
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Maokanimxty, like a monarch i(i dif« 
guife, will fqmecimes ^well among ^he 
loweft conditions of mankind. 

HowBVER unhnportant the opportuni- 
ties of difplaying it may feem, it lo&s 
nothing of its genuine greatnefs ; like an 
eminent perfonage, whofe condefcenfion to 
inferiors never diminiflies the refpeft that 
is due to his rank. 

He that wants magnanimity, travels 
through Ijfe withoiit jts n>oft neceflary 
provifipn. 

There are fo many occafions of exert- 
^g it» that we are perpetually at a lofs, 
fven on the moft f ri^inp; occurrences, witter 
out its afliftance. 

'Tis an error to think that magnanimir 
ty belopg$ only to great and extraordinary 
fsmergencies : it enters into the moft mir 
nute tranfaflions ; and its prefence or ab- 
iencQ. often decides of a man's charaAer 
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in ftich inftances as are (eeiningly tininte* 
fefting. 

As magnanimity is that turn of mind 
which enables a man to withftand the 
heavier oppreffions of fortune^ and to rife 
fuperior to great calamities ; fo in the more 
humble and ordinary fcenes, it preferves 
him from betraying a childilh impatience 
at finaller difappointnients, and places him 
above the confideration of triflea. 

DangbrS and crofles, vexations of mind 
and body, are the generd map we muit 
give a thorough and afliduous infpedion 
to, ere we pretend to fct out on the jour* 
ney of life with any reafonahle expe£ta- 
tioti of acq^itcing our&lves fuccefsfully . * 

To face thefe enemies^ two companions 
muft be feleAed of indiipenfible neceflity \ 
the one is circumfpeAion, the other magna* 
liimiiy. Bi)t as, with all the watchfulnefs 
and care our nature is capable of, we mud 
hot promife ourfelves exemption from trou- 

G 3 bles 
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bles and perplexities of rarious^kilKfa^ 
magnanimity is the champion to keep near- 
eft to us. When the other is foiled, this 
one (till remains unconquerable, an^ '^vilt 
retrieve us from thofe difficulties which 
the dextehty of the other could ridt pre- 
vent* 

Thojtgh magnanimity ' '^'eri'eriily )^r(3h 
cecds from our native xJifpfofition^ yit ft 
may be af^qiHred,as Well a3 bHicryalo'abfe 
qualifications. The feeds of all the vir- 
tucs ai^e Irt our heart, and cithelr t)W-i{h 
througli fl^glcft,. or improve by dsAtiW^ 

t • 

tion» 

• * 

iMPETirbsiTy and haftincfs of temper 
ar6 ^ the <:^tal ides 1!6 ifiagMhinfiCy^; 
which never dwells feparate from coolnefs 
and' d«l?b^rati6n. - - 

A S£DAT£ an^N placid, corift it ution of 
mind is, the fitted foil for magaaniovty'to 
profpcr.io) as thexukvire. Qf it^depeadi 

on thought .ajKljiidgeflGit^nc. .. \ i.* t. 

Mac- 
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-.Maonanimitit is a welcome, pleafing 
(kle: it gratifies pur natural propenfity to 
alt that is Ihewf and fplendid, much more 
than (hofe modefter terms of moderation 
and patience % and yet thefe are the real 
ingredients of what is called magnanimity. 

,PpT men would poflibly be lefs ready 
|o obey the di<^ates of moderation, if it 
fpoke not in the heroic ftile of greatnefs 
of fpirit, difiqtcreftednefs of foul, con- 
tempt, of tneannefs, and thqlikc; as the 
appearance and drefs of things affeft us 
more than the things themfclves. 

Fob. tWs reafon we ought thankfully 
to corifefs our obligation to thofc affiftants 
and* comforters of human nature, whofe 
clt?ar-fightedncfs into our intellcftual fyf- 
tcm invented that multiplicity of deno- 
minations fo agreeable to fancy. .Oi * ^^ 
thefe, our choice may fix upotf 'i 
depift things in thofe colours that w 
our tafte moft pleafurably, 
moft cfFedually on our prafticc. 
1 (j 4 
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LsAviifo therefore patience and mode-" 
ration to thofe who delight in the (hade^ 
let magnanimity be the word with thofe 
afpiring njiinds who love to triumph in 
their virtue. 

But let them alfo be cautious^ left the 
leaven of oftentation be not mited in too 
great a proportion ; for their whole purport 
will be loft^Jf the eyes of men fhould once 
difcover that the world's applaufe is court* 
ed, rather than the approbation of their 
own reafon. 

As the difcharge of our duty, while not 

refulting from pure principles^ is faithlefs 

and feigned ; fo that magnanimity which 

has no further exiftence than within the 
prolped of men, is falfe, and not to be de« 

pended on : as it is founded on vanity, it 
has no folid fupport. 

Grandeur of foul confifts in ferenity of 
mind and fortitude of heart: confcious 

ilMO- 
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lohocence is the tmlf htfii on which this 
column of internal ^reatnefii eaa be raUed^ 

Real magnanimity has the fole and 
fpecial pcivikgo of making the .toqA of 
all the pleafiingt and ihe leafl of all the 
difagreeable^ occurrences of life. . 



. . ■ 



Mi8Foitt*iTNBS having their weight i^n 
our own difquietude, -we certainly haVt ft 
in our power to lighten, nay, often totally 
to defeat' and bid thecn^ defiance, by fop- 
prefling that needlefs tribute of forrow and 
defpondency, which weaknefi aiid folly 
arc fo ready to pay without the approba^ 
tion of reafon. 

Ir we fuffcr refleftion to aft iwpart^ 
and will be at the pains to keep the voice 
of prejudice at a diftance, grief lind agita-^ 
tion, like a tempefl: whofe violence is 
quickly fpent, fubfide very foon into a 
calm; and magnanimity; li& 
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ter clbiidy weathcr,^ beams forth and obHw 
terates all the fortfier: &eM/ 

Timidity and iiyefolution are not in- 
eurabk difeafes, unlefs the intettefts thetiv 
felves are afiefted ; while chefe remain 
found, no fpiritual diftempCF can be moiv 
tal : judgement and reflexion, like proper 
9^d}icine8 to a good cpn^i^ution, arctal- 
fTay? able tQ effp^ a curc^ 






That debility of ibul wh?^,h epfpebll?^ 
afHi eiif rvates our difpofitiooi is "genera]))^ 
t;H<> pfl^pring of ignorance, and negleft of 
the OHnd. 

The ground-plot of magnahimicf is a 
rcftiiudp of thinking, imjbibed in the very 
COn^tnencement of thought ; which, like a 
polar fl:ar, direfts our ideas, and keeps 
them in the right track. 

Whence came it of old, th^t (bme nat. 
tions Inherited, as it were, a traditional 

mag- 
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rflSlgnammity, conveyed from father to 
fen^ thfxnsgh the focccffion of centuries ^ 
Whence tould^ this proccfed, but from i 
peculiar ftrain of cduc^tion^ begun in ^ar- 
lieft infancy, and carried progreflively 
through the ftages^ of youth to tbe period 
of maturity. 

This manifcftly evinces Nature to be 
far from incorrigible v fiocc it were abfurd 
to fupp6fe> that in tTibfe countries all men 
Vftrt born equally magnaniinous : not to 
inention, that we daily fee proofs, that 
perfohs or iginally of unprothidng eiFeminate 
habits, have liappily reformed, and be* 
tome pStceiUs of e*very manly accompliih- 

mei>r» 

Hence wc are' taught how capitally *tis 
Decenary, in the very preliminaries of 
^ucation, to infufe that fpirit of ^^n^nefs 
and {lability, which always pn 
mofl lading fuppoft of mankinc 
dered as feparate indi vidua,]* ^ 
•bers of the coftimiihity. ' ^' 
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It lays the ftrongeft foundation of vir** 
cue:; which i^ nev^er complete unltjk it is 
reiblute and intrepidt not to be moved 
either by threats or promifes. ! ^ 



« ■ 



In private' life^ it prepares, us to aft 
upon all emergencies with candour, friend- 
linefs, and honour. 

» - ^ 

A PERSON of magnanimity is above thofe 
unneccidfary niceties that perplex the inter- 
coarfe of fociety : as he is above felf-con* 
ccalment, every oqe knows what h^e has to 
expe£b or to apprehend from him: his 
friends rejoice in the. reliance which his, 
cbarader gives them upon, hiin, and even 
his foes are obliged to refpeft that eleva- 
tion of foul, which fcorns to deceive them 
with a fliew of goodwill. 

In public aflfairs, none but men of mag* 
nanimity are quVlmed to undertake any 
part. States and enipires are founded on 
courage and magnanimity, and depend on 
it for their prefervatiQn. JHLow car efuUy, 
3 then. 
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then, fhould youths, whom birth or opu- 
lence predefine to. rule their country at 
home, or to ftand forth its champions 
abroad, be trained up in. the conftant 
theory of noble fentiments, and taught to 
leduce them to practice on thole happy 
occalions, when pteafure and fetf-triumph 
fioncur in forwarding their exertion I 
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LETTER Vni. 

O N. 

* 

TEMPERANCE AND SOBRIETY- 

DA I LY^ obfcrvation wA\ afford you 
continual proof, that a regular 
courfe of living, like wholefome laws and 
regulations in a commonwealth^ is the on* 
ly infallible means of giving ilrength and 
permanency to the conftitution oi both 
body and mind« 

Sobriety and temperance, like venera- 
ble families, whofe worth and fervices to 
the public are recorded in the grateful ac- 
knowlcdgn^nt of men, fcem, by their ne- 
ceffity and importance, to h^e clain^ 
more notice and praife than any of thofe 
qualifications whofe peculiar intent is to 
perfeft and prcfcrvc our pcrfonal facul- 
ties. 

Like 
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Like fovcfeigns eager to reward the 
merit of ufeful and deferving fubjcAs, we 
are Javifh in the titles we beftow on fo- 
'briety and ten>peratice. Well indeed may 
we ftile them, the pureA faiuntain of 
Ti^tth, the fourte and pifolnbter of diear- 
fuIneTs and joy, and tlie fupport of atl 
internal and external accompliftimcnti i 
fincc they alone can lengthen youth, invi- 
gorate manhood, comfort i^;e, and, la 
fhort, animate life throughout itt whole 
ptugrcfs. 

Like want of cementing materials in ar- 
chitecture, their abfence is an ellential dc- 
thmeat to the buoun fabric, in which no- 
thing caa be found and U&ia% witfaotrt 



Iv the fame proportion ai they arc the 
cberiibcr. ..il and moral qua- 

lities, a rs in all Uodabic 

aftioui, ■■'- ' -ital 
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obftrudtors to every virtue, and the fofter* 
fires of all depravation, 

T^MPB&ANCE is one of thofe amiable 
endowments that pleafes all to the coft of 
none, and infures to the pofleflbr a capa- 
city to acquire a multitude of other valua- 
ble qualifications. 

Temperance well underftood is the 
higheft refinement of luxury : by never 
cloying us, it always keeps our palate on its 
appetite, and our defires in play ; and, 
like expedation^ is itfelf equal to the 
pleafure of enjoyment. 

Nature is not prone to intemperance. 
Imagination, heated by the contagion of ex^ 
ample, is guilty of drawing us into excef- 
fes, much ofcener than depravity of tafte. 

When we rcflefl: on the confequences of 
intemperance, 'tis ftrange that we (hould^ 
from mere complaifance, fo often fubmit 

to 
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to prejudice ourfelvtfs, when no future be- 
nefit, or even prefentpleafure, can be plead- 
ed as a motive. Nothing can more evi- 
dently, and forcibly demonftrate the power 
of cuftom J and that there is an inhe- 
rent pliancy in our make, that will not 
fuffer us to be unlike thofc whom we fre- 
quent. 

For this reafon, the only certificate of 
fobriety is to avoid, with abhorrence and 
detellation, thofe who have addicted them- 
(elves to habitual revelry. 

Many a one would have lived foberly 
all the days of his life, but for having un- 
fortunately been intimate with only one of 
this Bacchanalian caft. 



He that is once initiated into tliis tri^e, 
may be looked upon ^ a man in a con- 
fumpiion } from wiiciicc fcldom any body 
recovers. 
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The prefervation of peace in.domeftic 
fociety, and that of interior ferenity with* 
in ourfelves, the two grand points to which 
human wifdomfhould ftcer, are abfolutc 
Grangers to that clafs of mortals : we are 
more, furprized to hear of their meeting 
peaceably,' than of their quarrels and dif- 
turbances. 

The principal pleafure of life confifts in 
a uniform tenour of content an4 fatisfac- 
tion, neither fwelling to extravagance and 
' ekcefs, nor falling away to apathy and in* 
dolence : but perfons of this fort are ufually 
cither inflated with madnefs, or funk in 
ftupidity. 

Intemperance is fooneft puniflied,of 
all irregularities : its efFedls are com- 
monly at no great defiance from their 
tauie : youth quickly dwindles into age, 
by the rapid enervation of the bodily frame, 
and the fpeedy decay of the mind. 

The 
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■ The rewards of fobriety, on the contrary, 
RTc of an equal duration with our exlfl:- 
ence ; and the fooner they begin, the longer 
they laft. 

The fruits of fobricty are not only re* 
markablein the ftrengthand vigour of body 
tliat keep company even with years, but 
are ftill more minutely confpicuous in the 
vivacity of foul that enlivens thcexri'tion' 
of our faculties while young, and the geni4l 
ferenity that emulates the chearfulncfs of 
youth in our latter date. 

All exterior qualifications and all in- 
terior excellence depend on temperance, 
like children on parents, for their birth 
and Dourifhment. 

As they flow from the juft relation of 
boJy and miad^ when thefc are diforder- 
cd, or by repealed fbocks falling to ruin, 
they mult of cowrCe he ncceflarily dc- 
flroycdj or, whidi is miKh vivi'V, are 
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liable to the moft fatal pervcrfion : in the 
fame manner as the unfortunate progeny 
of the iniquitous are either conligned to 
negleft and mifery ; or, which is ftill more 
woeful, are tutored in all the criminal arts 
of perdition. 

Without fobriety courage degenerates 
into ferocity, and proves more detrimental ' 
to itfelf and others, than the bafeft cowar- 
dice, and the moft abjcdt demeanour. 

Activity, which, T^h^l^ under the pa- 
tronage of difcretion, moves with fecurity 
tnd fuccefs ; when unbridled by intempe- 
rance runs wild, and is the more dange- 
rous in proportion to its owner's avcrfion 
to indolence. 

Wit and livelinefs, the embcllilhers of 
ibciety, whenever they break loofe from 
the bonds of decency and decorum, be- 
come the moft pernicious nuifance, and 
often occafion more mifchief in one hour 
than a whole life of dullnefs could perpe- 
trate. 

3 Whilk ;v 
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While we abftain from intemperance, 
we chearfully purfuc the courfc of our 
vocation : labour lies lightly upon us, and 
we begrudge not to fublnit patiently, and 
without repinement, to the condition which 
our deftiny has aifigncd to us. In other 
words, we remain capable of enjoying 
that portion of happinefs which falls to the 
lot of every human being. 

But as foon as we renounce the paths 
of fobriety, a fatal change is gradually 
operated : we forget the duties of our cal- 
ling ; our imaginations are elevated above 
the level of our circumftances ; we fret 
at our (ituation, and envy that of others. 
As judgement and refleftion have no feat in 
our councils, ail is tranfafted according to 
the whim of the day ; and we go on, en- 
tangling ourfclves in difficulties and dif- 
trcffes, till we fink into irretrievable ruin. 

iNTBiff^BliAfrcE, by fetting ali the paf- 
fions at Iibettjr, breaks down all the fences 
erf moder ' ■** ' — . and honefty ; like 

an 
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an army that mutinies through relaxation 
of difcipline, and want of abilities in the 
commanders, every irregular appetite is 
indulged, every evil habit predominates, 
and confuiion inhabits wherever we go. 

As where intemperance dwells no fafety 
can refide, the maxim of felf-defence and 
prefervation expels us from the prefence 
of our acquaintahce ; like thofe fad ob- 
jefts in whom extinftion of reafon has 
kindled a dreadful propenfity to all manner 
of outrageoufnefs. 

Commiseration and pity, being only 
the lawful claim of the unhappy, are no 
more due to thofe who plunge into the 
horrors of intemperance, than to a man 
who rulhes upon deftruftion from wanton- 
pefs and bravado. 

As fuch a fuicide intails contempt on 
its perpetrator, ^i^ecration is what thefe 
artificers of their own wretchednefs have 
^ right to expe^9 not only from Qthecs 

but 
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hut alfo.from themfelves; when want of 
opportunities or means to banifli confider* 
ation obtrudes upon them a lucid inter-, 
vaL Like a fevefe judge, it puts the fword 
of juftice into their hands, and forces 
them to become their own executionersi 

In the midft of their infamy, as if 
nature had ordained that they fhould pro- 
nounce their own condemnation, *tis coim- 
mon to hear them zealoufly reprehend in 
others, that which their very guilt pre- 
vents them, through the deprivation of 
fenfibility, from perceiving in themfelves. 

Such is the fatal tendency of this abo- 
rtiinable vice, that it feldom fails to pro- 
'duce others: like the head of a gang 
of malefadkors, it is perpetually employ- 
ed in forming affociates. 

If it does not aflault the traveller on 
the road, nor break open doors in fearch 
of fpoil and plunder, yet itual ' -^'^ 
heart, and divulges your fecrc 

H4 
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thofe of your familiars and acquaintance. 
Like a ferocious animal, whofe untradable 
nature no arts can tame, and whofe very 
pky is dangerous to unwary careflers ; it 
often, without defign, wounds the peac^ 
of families, blafts the charafter of per- 
fons who might have lived unftained but 
for your indifcretion -, fets friends at vari- 
ance ; renders enmity irreconcileable ; and 
breeds fufpicions, jealoufies, and hatred, 
where the moft cordial union had before 
fubfifted. 

Such are the fports and paftimes of 
men addifted to intemperance. They fel- 
dom fail to employ that remnant of capa- 
city to difcourfe which unluckily fur- 
vives the death of reafon, in topics which 
repentance? vainly ftrives to obliterate. 

But were intemperance to debar itfelf 
the perpetration of mifchiefs abroad, it 
commits enough at home, by the wants, 
miferies, and diftreifes, cndlefs to enume- 
rate. 
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rate, which, like ruifians, accompany thm 
mercilel's dealer of deftru^ion. 

Intemperance, in this reTpeft, is often 
like a tyrant, who lives in peace with hif 
neighbours, and . confines his crueUjr and 
opprelHon within the circle of his own 
dominions. 

No condition can fecure iateaiperasoe 
from punifhtnent. Prefcnt affluence, liiqB 
a fcreen, frequently ferves but to hide the 
profpeft of approaching ruin. 

As care is infeparably requifite, not only 
to amafs, but alio to prcfcrve what has 
been obtained, that fundamental fupporc 
of opulence giving way, the whole pile 
muft needs totter and fhake, and atlaft 
tumble to the ground. 

HHNoiiit is ire daily wirnefs the defola- 
tion of familiL-s, whoft -ilih, although 
confide rablc. ^va3 not , " ]|-i'nfr4he 
impcrceptibltf v/jys and 



I 
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found to undermine the feeble and crazy 
devotees to iptempcrance; Their weak 
and impotent mind, aflaulted through thofe 
brcfaches of conftitution that have impair- 
ed their judgement and reafon, like a dif- 
mantled town, lies open to the depreda<- 
tions of any enemy, 

J' 

But if, inftead of riches, fate has ftation- 
ed you on the field of toil ; Ihould intem- 
perance, like a falfe friend by whofe infti- 
gaciojis real ones are difcarded, turn indus- 
try and labour out of your dwelling ; then 
woe to the woman who bears your name, 
and to the children who call you father^ 

A MAN whofe name is fixed on the lid: 
of intemperance, is like one againft whom 
a ftatute of bankruptcy has been iffued \ 
his .character remains doubtful ever after, 

Trust and confidence fly ftom want of 
fobriety^ as travellers from a bad inn, with 
. iitefolution never to return* 

Like 
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Like a houfe of evil fame, which ren^ 
ders its tenants infamous, intemperance 
makes its votaries utterly contemptible. 
Kefpe<^ and efteem, like vifitors ill ufe<}» 
bid them an everlafting adieu ; ant} Ihould 
they (through a wonderful change) reform 
their conduft, the fevere world treats them 
like . repenting proftitutes, and gives no 
credit tp the aUer4tion, 

There is not in the whole circle of vices, 
on^ whofe commencements are feemingfjr 
more innocent : they, almoft coincide with, 
and are hardly diftinguifliable frotti, the 
convenient and ncceflary comi^orts of nur- 
ture and rcfreftiment: for which reafoa 
we fhoutd ftand more circumfpedly upon 
our guard, and give admiffion to no .ex- 
ceffcs, whatever denontinatioa they.m^y 
^iflTume, whether of tranfient indulgence, 
good-fellowfliip, feftivity, or any other. 
They only ferve to deceive us in the fame 
manner as falfe colours, which frceboqtd 
hang out at fea in order to decoy the un 
fufpedling. 
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A SAD concomitant of intemperance is 
its longevity. Where it once unfortunate- 
ly fixes, like plants -ingrafted on the body 
of a tree, it takes root, and incorpo- 
rates with our exiftence until its final dif- 
folution. When we arc pad the commiffion 
of all othe^ bodily fins, nature ftill retains 
the unhappy capacity of degrading itfelf 
with this fhameful one. To its own pecu- 
liar curfe of incorrigibility, it]adds the more 
fatal and deplorable one of conferring 
ftrcngth and permanency upon every cri* 
minal habit we have contracted : like the 
pernicious favourite of a deluded monarch, 
who, not content with gratifying his own 
profligate difpofition, awakens and encou- 
rages his mailer's evil inclinations, and be- 
comes a firebrand .of iniquity ^d mifchief 
to the whole ftate. 



LET- 
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AT T E N T I O N to the daily tranC 
aftions of fociety will convince you, 
that perfonal deportment always decides 
of the attachment or diflike, of the efteem 
' or flight, which individuals entertain for 
each other. 

Mankind judge by appearances, from 
a very obvious and fufficient reafon; which 
is, that people generally are what they ap- 
pear. 

It is difficult, not to fay impradicable, 
to preferve long an affumed and feigned 
•charafler. Nature is ever recalling us to 
our. original reality; and art grows tired 

at 
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at lafl: with working againfl: the grain : 
like a difappointed hulbandman, who re- 
fufes to wafte his labour in a ftubborn foil* 

*Tis not in the human difpofition to 
bear with fo heavy a burden, as that of 
perpetual conftraint and artifice ; which, 
like clothes that fit us not, muft fit very 
uneafy. 

He that propofes to recommend himfclf. 
by propriety of behaviour, muft ftudy to 
aft his own part ; and to avoid the affec- 
tation that follows, from undertaking one 
which is defigned for another. 

Affectation is a great cheat, and al- 
ways betrays thofe who employ him. 

We cannot pay ourfelves a worfe com- 
pliment than by afFcftation j 'tis acknow- 
ledging that we ought to be what we arc 
not. 

Affectation, like ft ma(k, may con- 
ceal •, 
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ceal ; but is dill known to be a falfe 
face. 



People hate affectation more than any 
ocher failing ; becaufe it is ufed to hide 
all the others, in order to give us an air of 
perfedion and fuperiority that we have ho 
right to wear. 

'Tis wrong to imagine that we arc be- 
loved for having no failings at all : a few 
of them are neceffary, to bring us to the 
level of other men, who would otUerwife 
r^pay our faultleffnefs with more ^nvy 
than admiration. 

We may obferve, that thofe charaflcrs 
in novels and romances that are the moft 
perfcdt, afford us the lead pleafurc, and 
claim the lead of our favour and atcen- 
tion : they are too far removed from the^ 
condition of humanity : we feel no intc 
for perfons who have fo few concerns v 
the frailties that are common to us all < 
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which, by approximating us, obviate the 
diflatisfaftion arifing from too fuperior 
merit. 

The great art of behaviour is to excel ^ 
others without appear'ng to endeavour it :" 
this produces the fame effect, as liberality 
in a wealthy man, who makes no parade of 
his riches ; we gain refpedl without envy. 

The native fenfe of equity is fo pro- 
foundly rooted in our mind, that we can- 
not help paying interior acknowledgment 
of fuperiority to thofe who defetve it* 

But, as if it were ordained that none 
fhould arrogate the execution of juftice 
in his own behalf, the moment we take 
upon us to aflert our own qualifications^ 
we forfeit the right of receiving the bene-' 
fit of that aflertion from others. 

Mem are all jealous of their refpe'c- 

tive privileges : if we have the happimfs 

of 



v« 
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of pdiTeinng great talents and qualiBca- 
tions, others have the beftowing of laurels 
and praifes : like a fovereign, who, the* 
unequal in perfonal .worth to the fubjeft: 
to whom he adjudges rewards, enjoys thq 
fok pr^ogative of conferring them. . 

Diffidence and modefty, while fincerc 
and unafiefted, are the moii engaging re- 
cpmmendations to merit. Modefty reprefles 
that hecdlefs cffervefcency of fpirit, which 
is always prompting ii^ to be foremoft ^ 
and diffidence prevents the tyrannical over- 
hearing jof conceit. 



* I 



When merit comes thus attended, it 
makes, as it wer^ a triumphal entry in-r 
to our heart. We thca approach it as we 
would a king who tempers his majefty and 
grandeur with mildnefs and affability. 



4-U 



The weight, of fuperior n 
and eafy, while we are under ni^ 
•fions of paying the invid 

I 
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oftentation cxafts, by making us too fcri- 
fible of our inferiority. 

CONDEscENSioM to the level of inferi- 
ors is like a feafl: given by a great man to 
his tenants : 'tis in both cafes an invitation 
to be benefited at free coft. 

Let us never point out that peculiar 
fpecies of merit which fancy has adopted 
as our indifputable property : people never 
doubt a perfon's excellence in any parti- 
cular quality, fo much as when he hints 
his good opinion of himfclf in that re- 
fpea. 

The reafon is, that by too fatal an ei- 
pericnce, we are all convinced of the blind- 
n^{s of felf-j udgmcnt. 

The method of winning aflent, is lefs 
by an eloquent difplay of reafoning and 
argumentation, than by a dubitancy (if 
ope may fo exprefs it) ia what one pro- 

pofcs : 
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pofcs : the firft, from its very nature, an- 
ticipates the dccifion of others by publilh- 
ing our own ; while the fecond obligingly 
gives room for precedence to that of 
others -, and often fecures their concur- 
rence on that very account. 

This method banifhes that air of autho- 
rity and prefomption which attends pofi- 
tive aflertions, however fdpported by truth 
and good fenfe, and leaves the liberty of 
diifenting ; which, though a man will not 
take, yet he will ever be difpleafed not to 
have. 

Gentleness of behaviour and fmooth- 
nefs of exprelfion will always gain Tome 
fliare of perfuafion and favour, by that 
£hew of rcfpcdt and deference which cap- 
tivates even the moft averfe to our de- 
figns •, while, on the contrary, ftrength of 
thought and powerfulnefs of languagc^j^ 
vefted of affability, like the hoftile prcj 
rations of an enemy, fct men upon *^ 
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guard, and induce them, as it were, to rc- 
pd force with force. 

» 

Decekcy of perfonri behaviour is thfc 
eloquence of the body, as a happinefs of 
thoughts and words is that of the mind. 

Decency proceeds from difcefnment 
^ndjudicioufnefs of thinking. 

9 

It requires more difcrimination than 
falls to the lot of fhallow people, to be-- 
have with juftnefs and propriety. 

These are the conftituents of true tafte, 
which is the knowledge of the peculiari- 
ties and appurtenances of place, time, and 
perfons. 

Taste, in this inftance, is the heraldry 
Qf the mind : it regulates the mode of our 
behaviour, fuitably to the difference of 
charafters and tempers, and the various 
circumftances of things : in the fame man- 

ncr 
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ner as the other is converfant in the ap* 
propriation of exterior honours to each 
individualj according to the rank be bold< 
in fociety. 

Tastb, in focial intercourfe, is the re- 
fult of a man's confiderafion what beft be- 
fits himfelf, ^^d is due tP Others. 

Youth and age have their different rujes 
of behaving, as well as the higher and 
lower conditions in life ; and the iqcro^ch- 
menc on either department fubjeds the 
tranfgreiTor equally to ridicplp, 

Yet what more frecjqent than to fee 
perfons, whoni Nature meant to ren-t 
der venerable by gravity, wantonly run- 
ning after the levities of their former 
years ! 

Gravity is a badge of diftinftlon and 
refpeft, which age alone impowers men to 

aflume, without incurring the certlttflf 

1 3 ar 
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inconfiftency and afFedtation : like veterans 
in an army, whofe experience and fervices 
intitle them to wear fome exterior token 
of merit. 

The purfuit of juvenilities in a man 
whofe date of life ihould clafs him above 
them, is like a noble perfonage's degrading 
himfclf by aflbciating with the dregs of the 
populace. 

The contraft is not lefs difagreeable, 
•when young men give themfclves airs of 
felf**fufficiency and knowledge of things to 
which their years' can afford no pretence. 
•Tis like ufurping an eftate to which the 
world knows we have no right. 

Nothing more ufually contributes to 
the exclufion from the fociety of both the 
old and ^he young, than that groundlefs 
arrogation of premature fcience in worldly 
affairs. 

Elderly 
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Elderly men have a natural privilege 
to claim a better infight into things, than 
the young -, and will confequently treat an 
attempt to equality in thefe matters, as im- 
pertinence and prefumption. 

Young men, on the other hand, will not 
patiently fufFer their coevals to pretend 
to more judgement and penetration than 
themfelvci. 

One of the moft common errors we fall 
into in our ordinary behaviour, is not fo 
much the valuing ourfelves on thofe quali- 
fications we have, as on thofe we have, not : . 
'tis the fame as if a man, after feeding his 
imagination with vain profpefts of opu- 
lence, fliould aftually think he were be- 
come rich. 

This error leads into numberlefs others : 
the more we endeavour to excel, the lefs 
we fucceed : as thofe who travel' 
their own road, arc liable to perpett 
viations. 

I4 K 
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Hence let us, like a general who tcr 
ticws ' his forces before battle, make an 
exa£t eftitnation of our abilities, ere we truft 
purfelyes to their exertion. 

'Tik a great knowledge to know how 
far we can depend on ourfelves. The rea- 
fon we generally are fo ignorant in this re- 
fycGt is, that a felf-examioation hurts our 
pride : like men in bufinefs whofe af- 
fairs are in fuch diforder as not to brook 
^n infpedion. 

While we adhere to the management 
of our own proper talents, *tis like an 
army's engaging on the ground its leader^ 
have chofen ; but to over- rate theni, is 
like an ofiicfr'3 exceeding his orders. 

The capacity of each individual, i$ a 
f ommiflion received from nature ; which 
he is fully to execute ^ but never t9 at- 
^mpt to go beyond it. 

This 
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This commiffion is evcr,to bcprefcnt 
jtoour mind, as a Icffon we can never too^ 
much ftudy to underftand ; fince profpc* 
rity or adverfity flow from our remifl^ 
ncfs or application. 

To miftake our capacity, by under-^ 
taking what was never its deftination to 
|)crfornr), is the daily fource of moft mif- 
carrlagps. *Tis like going to war with mc-. 
chanic utenfils inftead of military wea- 
pons, or like working with tools of 
which we have not learned the ufc. 

This frequent mifunderftandingof our- 
felf is derived from that immoderation of 
foul, which, by grafping at all things, com-* 
paffes fairly none. Not content with that 
fliare of capacity we are really endowed 
with, we aim at univerfality ; as an avarici- 
pus trader, unfatisfied with lawful gains, 
yentures beyond the bounds by which the 
extent of his commerce is limife*^ 
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. But as confifcation of his cfFefts is the 
confequence of his temerity, in the fame 
manner our ra(h endeavours to fhine in 
all things, fuggefted by jcalouly and 
impatience at the pre-eminency of others, 
ufually terminate in our fhame and humi- 
liation. 

. The caufe of all this nciifchief is, that 
^edo not fet a due value on the happinefs 
of being complcat and perfcft in any one 
attainment ; and yet if we are at the pains 
to compare the feparate merit of all who 
have been remarkably eminent, we fliall 
find that few, very few, were ever truly, 
fuch in more than one lingle talent. 

Perfection is a tree with many 
branches ; every one of which, like a 
fprig of laurel, fufficiently decorates the 
poflciTor. 

We need not repine at the endowments 
of others : Nature is an impartial parent, 

and 
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, and has made no fuch unequal diftribution 
of power, as to enable . any favourite fon 
to afpire at univerfal fupremacy through- 
out every province and department of 
genius. 

However great our abilities may be, 
moderation is the onlv charm that iccures 
them from malevolence, and renders their 

fplendour fupportable. 

« 

The riches of the mind, like exterior 
wealth, are not to be difplaycd, but on 
occafions of neceffity and real ufe. 

We fhould always ftrive to make our 
minds, as well as our perfons, keep com- 
pany with thofe we affociate with ; and 
to go, as it were, hand in hand. 

Let us never be earneft in taking th 
lead in converfation. People hate to fbllov 
where they have not chofen their con*'' 
tors J and to prefume on the foHd 

exp 
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cxpertnefs of our judgement, is a tgcic un- 
dervaluing that of others. 

There . is nothing of which we are mor(r 
jealous than of our judgement. The flights 
of imagination, the fallies of wit, the 
fprightlincfs of humour we are willing to 
give up to the claim of others ; but we 
cannot bear that we (hould be denied to 
judge of imagination, wit, and humour. 
Thefe three, though plcafing, are not 
neceflkry requifites : b\it we all look upon 
judgement as a qualification indifpenfible in 
what is deemed a man of fenfe ; and who 
will confent to be thought otherwife ? 

The fupreme art of convcrfation is ra- 
ther to be civil and pliant, than fmart and 
pleafant. . We arc all taken with civility! ; 
but pleafantry, like fauces, requires fo 
ipuch nicety that too much or too lictle 
f^afoning is generally the cale« 

When a man unaiked, and of his own 
accord, engrofles the attention of compa- 
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Ay, and would apptar naore entertaining 
than otherS) he makes, as it were, a fiienc 
agreement to rcalife his pretenfions ; or, 
if he (bould fail, to undergo then- flight 
and derifion, as a chaftifement of his ipre« 
fumption. 

Th« fcalc of diTapprobatibn or apphlrft 
is fo tafily turned agamft us, by the nmvit 

propenfity of men to uftder-raie whatii 
not their own, that we ikould be verf ead^ 
tiousinfubjedting<ourie1ves to theieiftmoe 
and opinion of others ; which is fomethiiig 
like a city's furrendering at difcretion. 

Or all things, we Ihould beware irf 
bringing into company any fecret convic- 
tion that we arc at the top of it : 'twill 
never lurk fo deep, but a difcavery will 
be made : the confequence will be, an 
Unanimous trial to fpy out our weak fides -, 
and it were furprifing if, fo befct, we 
fhould be able to conceal them. Tl 
is juft like that of an ambitious ; 
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Whofe defigns, once known, imD^.ediately 
bccafion a confederacy to fupprefs.him. 

Mildness and placidity are the patrons, 
under whofe aufpicious influence we meet 
with a favourable reception every-where. 

'- The manifeftation of good-nature and 
fuavity of temper is what moft efFeftually 
prepolTcfles affeftion and benevolence. It 
indicates the worthinefs of the foul, as a 
florid look is the fign of a healthy^ confti- 
tution. 

An air of benignity is the good-breed- 
ing of the mind : it denotes its participa- 
tion with the body's exterior deportment, 
and gives fpirit and meaning to the cufto- 
mary forms of civility. 

A KIND and affable countenance pleafes 

beyond beauty in woman, or com'elinefs in 
man ; becaufe it is the image of thofe qua- 
lities that are molt acceptable to man- 
kind ^ 
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kind; a humane heart, and an obliging di£» 
pofition : like the pidure of a friend, wc 
view it with complacency, for the fake of 
him whom it re|?refents. 

The impreffion made by genius^ wic, 
knowledge, and learning, is that of furprizc 
and admiration : but as friendihip is aitri- 
bute which interior moral excellence h^? 
the/ole righf of exading, thofe who ^ 
well read in human nature will alwajfs 
court acceptance . ancj cftcem rather* yh^ 
' an appearance of goodnefs, than by a p^- 
' . rade of capacity. 

One of the moft important precepts re- 
lating to our behaviour in focicty, is to 
reprefs every emotion, and, if pofTible, to 
eradicate every feed of envy, by frankly 
allowing to every one that degree of merit 
he is juftly intitled to : we thereby effec- 
tually fecure the acknowledgement of our 
own -^ as the due fulfilling of treaties bv * 
nation empowers it to challenge, with ] 
2 prie. 
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fnriety^ a reciprocation of honour and fide-^ 
Hty from othc«. 

To perfons of fuperior worth and deli* 
cate feeling, nothing is more fatisfaftory' 
4vnd endearing than a judicious commen* 
4adon. On thi$ account, let us never be 
fparing of our praifes, when we can confer 
•t4*em with candour arid truth. As much 
-aa flattery difgraces, fo much is prarfe bc- 
-comitig, when diftated by fincerity, and' 
flowing from the effu&on of an undiflem- 
bling heart. 

Flattery is like the homage paid by 
difloyal fubjefts to an ufurper ; of the falfe- 
Jbood of which the receiver muft be con- 
fcious. But praife truly defer vpd^ is like 
the payment of legal demands : we take it 
without bluihing. As punctuality in the 

difcharge of debts encourages further cre- 
dit/ the beftowing of merited encomiums 
promotes the exertion of thofe virtues, of 

which they are the falary and recompencc. 

LET- 
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LETTER X. 

O N 

FORETHOUGHT and REFLECTION- 

INURE yourfelf betimes to habits 
of warinefs and deliberation : they 
are like fcouts in war, who precede an ar- 
my for its prefcrvation againft any fuddcn 

attack. 

Hurry and precipitation with great 
abilities, are like bad officers with good 
troops, a perpetual fcene of mutual embar- 

raJSrnent and confufion. 

Coolness of thought and fedatenefs of 
reflexion are the council of ftate of the 
mind : they take cognizance of all our de- 
ligns while yet in embno, and digeft and 
prepare them for aftion. 
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Circumspection, like fome warlike im- 
plements, is both ofFcnfive and defcnfive. 
In moderate capacities, it is a (hield of 
defence, and, like an intrenchment, ferves 
to protect us agairtfl: fuperior forces : in 
emJBent ones, it is like reconnoitring the 
enemy, and putting on armour before we 
go to battle. 

As wit and vivacity often run us into 
danger, when they take the ftart of reflec- 
tion, the combination of all three is necef- 
fary to add fecurity to fplcndor. While 
the latter is wanting, 'tis like the repara- 
tion of a powerful ally, whofe importance 
alone lupported the common caufe. 

Wit and vivkcity unguarded, arc like 
foldiers who venture on fome defperate en- 
terprize without a leader. 

By indulging an impetuous vein of live- 
linefs, we feldom fhine but to our own 
coft ; as imagination, like a quicker-paced 

com- 
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companion, ufually leaves judgemcht far 
behind. . 

E'AGERNESS for admiration is the gene- 
ral failing that precipitates the difplay of 
Qurabilities : but when this comes unac- , 
companied with eftcem, like Pyrrhus*s 
vi6tories over the Romans^ it hurts our 
caufe much more than it inhances our re- 
putation. . 

By the fame rule that gcnerofity alone' 
can render opulence refpcdtable, people 
may admire our abilities ; but only the pro- 
per management of' them procures efteem. 

A THOUGHTFtJL filent perfon is lefs dif- 
pleafing, even in his taciturnity, than one 
of a lively difpolition, whofe flarts and 
flalhes are not m^paged with propriety : 
the former, if unable to excite pleafiire, 
will not create impatience : but the bril- 
liancy of the latter, like the iM 
fun in a rainy day, fiiews itfclf 
ficntly, and to no purpofe, 

K 2 ' ' 
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Wit becomes difgufting, cither through 
unreafonablenefs or fuperabundance, as 
ornaments in architefture by their too 
great number, or injudicious difpoficion. 

The art of bringing refleftion home, 
diftinguilhes the man of fenfe and conduA 
from the mere wic and genius : the latter's 
intellcftual powers, though much the fu- 
perior, are too deeply involved in general 

fpcculations to give attention to thofe par- 

• 

ticular occurrences, which ought to deter- 
mine the exercife or fufpenfion of his ta- 
lents. 

The trujth is, that too great a dedica- 
tion of our thoughts to theory, generally 
prevents our application of them to prac- 
tice ; and infpires fuch an immoderate de- 
fire of appearing witty and knowing, that 
all propriety of time, place, and perfons, is 
utterly forgotten. 

Wit Tvithout rcfleftion is like'beouty 
without modefty, pernicious to the owner. 

The 
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The company of wits is courted ; but 
v^e prefer the intimacy of a man of 
thoughtfulnefs and reflcftion. The moft 
we can promife ourfelves from the former, 
is diverfion and merriment j but we de- 
pend on the latter for folid fubftantial fer- 
Vices. The firft is like funfliine witliout 
rain, pleafant but unprofitable : the fecond, 
like a moid but fertile climate, which, tho^ 
cloudy and lefs enlivening, yet repays the 
dweller with plenty. 

Forethought leads, as it were, the van 
of our enterprizes > and, like pioneers in 
a fiege, forwards our approaches to fuc- 
cefs, by clearing the way before us. 

• 

No inflance appears on record, that any 
capital error was ever committed where 
the plan was laid, and the meafures were 
taken, in confequence of due deliberation. 

There is fcarce any fort o^ 
but may be overcome, or dim) 

K3 
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dint of confideration : without it, the mi- 
nuteft obftaclc is able to retard us. Caefar 
could build a bridge over the Rhine ^ but 
a fmall rivulet can impede the march of 
an army for want of a pontoon, 

Mistakes in life are like falfe fleps in 
walking, moftly owing to haftinefs and 
precipitancy, 

Our frequent errors proceed much lefs 
from defcft of capacity, than impetuofity • 
of paffion ; the impatience of Nature to 
obtain its defirc, fpurring us on to com- 
pafs the end, ere we have provided our- 
felves with the means. 

A Mind under the guidance of reflec- 
tion, is like a fteed well managed ; whofe 
motions, while obedient to the bridle> ar(; 
full of order and comelinefs, 

The very appearance of reflcftion en- 
ables us to make a figure in coiniverfation, 

'Tl9 
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*Tis t6 the mind what decency of apparel 
is to the body ; it raifes an opinion of our 
capacity, as the other preppfleiTcs in fa- 
vour of our circumftances.- » 

An air of forethought is the livery of 
good^fenfe ; : with which even folly may 
fometimes deceive the eyes of reafon. 

But this very deception proves the grcat- 
neis of its ufe and efficacy ; and that the 
wearing of it is necefiary to gain refped):^ 
as a falhionable drefs is requifite to fecure 
admittance into polite company. 

The attention which is commanded by 
a mere outfide of thinking and circum- 
fpeAion, is an earneft t>f the intrinfic value 
of what it reprefents ; in the fame manner 
as the civilities we ihew to one whom 4ire 
miflake for another, are an argument how 
much we prize the perfon himfelf. 

K4 
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. D£UBBRATBN£ss and rciierve always 
merit, and always meet with fome degree 
of fuccefs. 

If they do not carry the point in agita- 
tion, they 0ill jntitle us to fecurjty, by not . 
- yencuring beyond our ftrength ; which 
alone i^ a ^oallderable ^dy^ntage* 

They are the firft ftep towards winning 
approbation, by that calmneJs and ferenity 
which are their peculiar attendants. Thefc 
i'ohvey a favourable impreifion of the 
mind, as reputable perfons vouch for 
the charafter of thofe whom they accom- 

* • 

We enttittain a higher liotion of th« 
.dtoctdrity- of an artift, whom time and 
Experience may have improved, than of one 
v^ho >vants*th6ft advantages. By the fame 
rule we pay more deference to what flows 
with a fecmingnefs of preparation, than 
to what is hurried forth by ftarts and fal- 
liesf, without an apparent fufiiciency of 
3 leifurq 
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kifure to pondtr on what is td be dt\U 
Tered. 

A3 the generality of men do not tm* 
xpediately, perceive the juftice or demeritt 
of a caufe ; a hafty determination takes 
the fcale of judgment out of their hands. 
While it iafultingly i(ets our penetration 
above theirs, it invades their privilc^ 
of thinking) by anticipating it; andpfcen 
roba ua of the fatisfad^ion we (hould ham 
rc(?cived in their aflenting to- our opiniont 
by preventing their due examination of 
the fubjcdt in queftion. . 

By this arrogant celerity in pronouncing 
our own judgmencs, we virtually rdpiSt 
the afliftance and co-*operation of othan 
people's thoughts. 'Tis like a proud .man 
who is above accepting relief in his neccfr 
fjtics, 

Gm the contrary, by rcprefling th;*' 
gerous forwardnefs, we enter into 

partt^ 
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partnerfliip of thinking, and bid fairer^ 
by this conjunftion of mental powers, to 
fpeak judicioufljr ; as the combination of 
fevieral corps contributes to form the 
ftrength of an army, and enable it to pro* 
ceed to adtion. 

• 

. A PRECIPITATE preclufion of other 
people's judgments, in order to publilh our 
own, is aiming at a monopoly of fenfe 
and penMration ; to which we have no 
more right in the intelleAual (yitem, thaft 
foreftallers in the commercial one. 

'Tii the fame prefumption in one perfon 
affecledly to antecede others in the mani- 
feftation of his own thoughts, as it would 
be in the comma;nder «f a fmall detach* 
ment to venture an engagement without 
waiting for the main body. 

• 

The laws of good-breeding are never 
obferved with truth and" perfection, till 
wa arc difengaged from felfilh prepo0ef- 

fions, 
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Cons, and convinced that our intcUcc* 
tual wants are only to be fupplied by the 
benefit of fociety* But this pcremptoiy 
preference of our own ideas is an abfo- 
lute difdaii) to aflbciate our capacity with 
that of others ; and is no leis abuGvc 
and infolent, than if a man fhould, with- 
out aOigning any reafon, challenge the pre* 
cedence in all companies^ 

' NoTif iNo gains afcendancy foon^r tHaa 
qondefcenfion, chiefly of a fuperior capar 
city to an inferior one. 'Tis a compliipcnc 
to our vanity wnich we repay in proportion 
as we feel bow little we are able to pre- 
tend to an equality. 

By ihewing a due attention to what is 
tranfafting in the minds of others, we not 
only treat them with civility, but indi- 
reftly avail ourfelves of their parts, to 

pave the way for a fafer ufe of our own^ 
and to give them a convenient meafure df 
preparation. 
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A DUE fpace of premeditation on the 
notions of others, ufhers . in our own 
thoughts with weight and dignity : it re- 
moves that fufpicion of inconfideration 
and levity, which alwiays attend soui* 
inattention to their ideas. 

BitT the prime argument to enforce a pre- 
vious infpedion' ihto the minds of others; 
IS, that the fecureft judgments are generally 
fonrtcd out of the coalition of divers opini- 
ons; as the beft governments from the 
jadicioiis mixture of the feveral kinds. 

Tflis impartial arrangement and mutuaf 
adoption of our various notions, exclufive 
of its. utility in the inveftigation of trutfi, 
is like the right ohfervance of time in 
mufic. It contributes to the harmony and 
gpod intelligence of indi viduals* The only 
road to union and reciprocal toleration, is by 
admittting every one tp make the moft of 
his capacity. Difcuffions in private fociety 
ihould be carried on like the free and in- 

compulfivc 
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conipulfive deliberations of a wcll-regu- 
lated Commonwealth, where every mem-; 
bcr enjoys the liberty of his vote, and, 
content with that juft and natural privilege^ 
acquiefces in the decifion refulting from the 
feveral opinions delivered on the fubjed 
in debate. 

To utter one's fcntiments without fomc 
vifible paufe for the exertion of thought^ 
fubjeds them very juftly to a fevere fcrih 
tiny i for which reafon it is always advifa* 
ble to leave a proper fpace of (ilence bi> 
tweeii a queftion and anfwer : this done 
unafFeAedly, prepoiTefles the audience in 
cnir favour. 

As much honour is obtained, by hefita* 
tion in doubtful cafes, as by a fpeedy de- 
termination, however juft and appofite. 
A flow and circumfpedtful anfwer we 
readily attribute to a calm examination 
of the matter propofed, and pay more 
deference to it accordingly -, while, on the 

con- 
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contrary, a perfon of vivacity, who fpcaks 
readily to the point in agitation, is often 
miftruftcd from his vcfry diligence in an- 
fwering ; the difficulty of the fubjcdt re- 
quiring, in our apprehenfion, more weigh^* 
ing and confideration than he has ufed* 

People whofe intelleAs are all life and 
penetration, are naturally quick at ex- 
predion, and may indubitably form a^ 
fure a judgment as thofe who are lefs 
forward ; but ftill, unfortunately for the 
caufe they maintain, they feem by their 
haftihefs to fpeak at a venture : while, as 
it is in reality accompanied with more (c* 
cm:ity, a deliberate and wary method of 
fpeaking carries with it a greater appear- 
anceand probability of thinking and 
forccaft* 
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LETTER XL 

HOW TO JUDGE OF MANKIND. 

WH E N we furvey the tempers and 
inclinations of men^ we are too 
apt to form our opinion of individualr 
according to what they fay or do with leaft: 
^emeditatioa. 

' But this rule is far from being infalli*- 
ble : it often happens that perfons who 
were, primitively under the influence of 
Ibme vice or failing, although they may 
have conquered it, yet are npi wholly ableh 
to prevent its rebellious motions ; which, 
like male-contents in a Hate, can never be 
intirely eradicated. 

The native appetite, like an ill-defeated 
enemy, ftill keeps the field : though we 
may reftrain its bad confequences, wc 

mult 
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» 
I 

muft, however, expc6t towage a perpetual 
war withf it. Hence it falls out that 
when we are off oor guards it breaks in 
upon us, and Ihews how difficult it is 
totally to fupprefs what is bred^ a$ it w«re| 
in th^ very core of our nature* 

The only juftifiablc method of judg- 
lag men i& fcom their aftions : yet evea 
here we are liable to infinite ertors. As the 

aftions of men derive their oioral goodncft 
from their motives, moft excellent effefts 
may frequently be produce4 by very bad 
caufes. 

The whole tenour of a man's condufl: 

muitbe uken into contemplation, in order 
to pronounce a juft verdiA upon him. 
When we fee the pradice of virtue con- 
tinued through every aft and fccne of his 
life, it were the highcft injuftice to deny 
fuch a charadkcr the appellation of 
good and vir,tuous : difiimulation and 

falihood can laft but a while ; and it were 

abfurd 
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at^rd that a man ftoakf be tlitnUght ca- 
pable of ading always the part of virtue, 
without being really virtuous. 

We arc not to frame our notions of 
arfy ohc from broken detached pi^cA of 
his behaviour in particular ihftanees \ zi 
all men have their days of inconfiftency, 
smd the beft are not always gbbd, hot the 
if^orft always bad. 

To know a man thoroughly, 'tis not 
enough to beconverfahrwith hiiii irt tKofe 
matters that refult frbfn his profeffioh and' 
general way of living : we ought alfa 
td^^have the oppo^unity^of tJCimiti'itig hiar 
privacy 5 for thefc only mcndanetodiviclb 
themfelves of thofe extcribrities, whidi 
they afie fo careful to put on in the faccof 
the world. 

When the eye of the public is no longer 
upon us, we naturally remit of our 
ihrewdneia and circumfpeAion ; wbichj 

L like 
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li.ke fhackles, fic cutnberfome even on thofe 

who are moil ufed to them. 

I - ■ -• 

« 
Men are in this refped like actors 1 

who are always glad to reaiTume their own» 

however they are able to (hine and com- 

inand applaufe in a ii<5ticiou$, cbarader. 

Formalities are to our adions what 
drcfs is to our bodies ; they cover and con- 
ceal all blemifhes and defeds. 

As we cannot enjoy a perfcd and com- 
plete view of a perfon's corporeal beauty 
pr deformity till the apparel is thrown off, 
we never acquire a true knowledge of an- 
other's Interiority, but in thofe hours of 
relaxation that permit him to caft off arti- 
fice^ and return to the fimplicity of pure 
mature. 

Tht:r£ is in the worthieft human com- 
pofitions, fuch a mixture of things refpe<5b-' 
^ble, and of others as dcferving of cenfure, 

that 
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that when wc beccMne aGquainted with the 
Reality of fome people, 'tis with the utmoft 
difficulty we can make their merit prepon- 
derate in their favour: we are forced to 
fummon all our equity, to prevent us from 
Undervaluing them, on account of the dif^ 
guftwe reteive fforti the multiplicity of 

their imperfcdtionsi ^ 

\ . • 

\ ■ ' ^ ' 

'Tis generally with perfons of fuperior 

Worth j chat foibles of the moft dilagrceable 

fort are found ; ais if Nitut^e delighted in 

pulling dawn with One hand; what Ihe has 
been creding with the other. 

IHence it is that thbfe to whom we 
y;rant the title of Men bf Abilities, arc com- 
hionly Ihy of expbfing themfelvcs to the 
fuUnefs ofdomeftic infpedtion-, from the 
confcioufnefs thiat they rilk the lofing of 
that reputation in private, which they have 
obtained in public. 

Men of this caft are ufually of more 
utility to the world in general, than agree- 

L 2 able 
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^f^}€^tfx their friends in p^ticular, : w? rea^ 

mar^ beA?fic fwo?; th^ir (qfttude th^o. frow 

•heir focie^. 

Of aU.chjraftftrs,^ nooc are more defirir 
ygfpi; t;l>q ii3aBi;Q\^etpeat of Ibcial enjoy* 
loents, tkif^j tihqfpc whofe knowledge of 
a6live life is eonne6fce4 with an ob&rving 
inquifitive difpoficion^ cuUivated by ftudy 
and reading. ' 

"Whjen: fuqh, men open their lips, it is 
z, great misfortune they fiipuld fu^er in^ 
ferruption from the numerous upftarts and 
pretenders to abilities that infeft fociety. 
By payiAg due attention to the difcourfe 
of a few fuch.perfonsjj more of the world. i^ 
learncd,.and we. are betfpr enabled to judge 
of mankind, than, by the limited expedr 
coce that falls, to the (hare of many othersj. 

Conversation is the criterion of almpft 
every man's intcllcdual merit. Though a 
ftnfible perfonmay trefpafs wiih his tongue^ 

either by rpnning into^crrori Qr by 4weL- 

line: 
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fiflg oti fubjcds too trite ahd infignificant ; 
yet as iii genbral his thbiSghtis are juit, and 
his matter well chofen, he will alfo exprels 
hitnfelf with judicioufnefs at lea0:, if not 
with elegance. 

In bur judgments df ineh, lic are tob 
|nrohe to conRrue eveiry thing according t^ 
our oWn feelings, and to imagine that 
others are liable to be aflfeacd by the famfc 
caufes, and in a (imilar manner #ith owo 
felres. Hence it is that we are fo. xjft^n 
difTatisfied with others, and they with usw 

As every one has his peculiarities of 
tafte and fancy, 'tis only by fcrutiniVmi 
tJicm that we difcover the proprietof^s real 
difpofition : they not only influence both 
the virtues and vices of n>en, but are often 
the refult of them. * 

'VVhen we propofe acquiring the frlendf- 
fhip or good-will of another, wc \ '•^•^-^ 
our aim, by ufing thofe mctlioda 
too general fyftem of prudence H«v 
be followed j without coht 

L3 
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rules adopted in theory are liable to per- 
petual exceptions, when reduced to prac- 
tice. 



Every individual is aduated bv his 
own particular motives ; like various ma- 
chineries by their fecret fprings. As by 
kamihg the conftruftion of thcfc, we find 
in what manner they "are to be ufed, foby 
the careful obfcrvation of a man'^s native 
bent land propenfity, we are taught the 
method of gaining an afcendency over 
him. . . - 






This infight of others is acquired by 
uniting with thei'r ideas* and puffuits; 
Pliancy is a key that unlocks the inmoflr 
receffcs of a man's heart : by falling into'- 
thetrack of 'his occupations or amufe- 
mcnts, you travel, as it were, fide by fide ; 
and have an opportunity, by perceiving 
whither his inclination leads him, to liu- 
mour and a£t in conformity with it. This 
is the only fure road to fuccefs, when ami- 
ty and favour is our final defigri. ^ 

... .. ; '...: . . . ' '. The 
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The great ftumfaling- block to rcftitude 
of j udgment, is jcaloufy ; from which hardly 
any human being is totally exempt. It is 
perpetually employed in difcovcring im- 
perfections, and diminifhing good qualities. 
As the felfiflinefs of mankind is fuch, that 
they are afraid of meeting with aught more 
excellent than is in their own poQeflloD, 
they induftrioufly endeavour to rcprefeat 
things in a light that will not prove upfa- 
vourable to their vanity. Where fa^s 
are too glaring to be denied, they are caf*r 
ful to qualify them in fuch a manner, that 
although truth is not abfolutely.fupprcficd, 
yet 'tis darkened, and pot fuffered to ap-? 
pear in its due I'jllre, 

Thus it is with tranftendent worth. 
Beings of an inferior clafs cannot bear its 
radiancy j and are unable and averfc to 
behold it otherwife than as we do the fun, 
through the interpoficion of •cloud. 
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DISSIMULATION. 

AS diffimulation is oftener ufed to hide 
^ bad than a good caufc, our cha- 
radcr will certainly become queftionable^ 
if we frequently praftifc it ; for we only 
diflcmblc through fear or fhame. 

It were paying too great a compliment 
to diffimulation to give it a name among 
the virtues. ,*Tis, with refpeft to them, 
'what a privy dopr is to the principal gate 
of a palace ; the paflage through which is 
public and honourable, while the other is 
ufed for meaner inteccourfe. 

Dissimulation is at beft but afhifti 
as wc never ftoop to i; but fpr wapt qf 

better 
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better expedients : we follow it as thofe 
do a bye way, wbo dare not be fecn upon 
the open ro4d* 

« 

Though the depfftvity of men hiB digr 
nified diflimulation with fome degree of 
wifdpm, y^ thene is undoubtedly more 
fubilantial ability proyed in preventing the 
necelHty of recurring to its alfiftanct;^ tbaft 
in all the ikill and addr^fs that are employe* 
ed in the management of it : as exqu^t0 
generaUhip i^ (hewn much more by over% 
coming the enemy without fighting, than 

by hazarding the chance of battle* 

Ji MAN converfant in diflimulation 
proves his b^rrcnnpfs of prudence. Thia 
U(t ^^s upon the fquare, and is not afraid 
of infpeftion : but the man who diflemblea 
has only the chance of not being difc<K- 
vered. 

If we look into the precedents of 
tient and modern worthies, we fhall 
pons of any eminence cmt)racing 
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out rciuftancc ; and however nccfffitatcd 
in theii" affairs, ever complaining of its 
iveighc on their minds, and ihaking it oflP 
whenever they could accompliih their ends 
without its intervention, 

« 
.. .• T 

To put on a face of franknefs, and af- 
fume an undefigning air, in order to hid© 
•^complication of artifice, cannot tally with 
tfQ'tfptight and ingenuous difpofitiom He 
that can, without feeling uneaiinefsy aiS: 
fo untrue a part, has certainly the feeds of 
i^lfehood deeply implanted in his heart* 

Let us not, however, confound internal 
circumfpeftfulnefs with diffimulation. The 
firft has a natural right to antecede ou^ 
aftions, as it afts purely on the defenfiye^ 
and is a fafegtiard and proteftion to our* 
felves, without harbouring any views in- 
confiftent with the welfare and profperity 
of others : but the fecond is founded on a 
determination to miflead and infnare. It 
deals in impofition and deceit j its ten- 
dency 
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(Jency is tQ cirqiimyent other.3 ; and all itsi 
motions are JS^o»(lil^ and offenfiye. 

NoTHiNQ is more repugnant toi, and dl^r 
^ruftive of, the fpirit of honour, and man'- 
linefs, than to accuftom one's fclf to wear 
a countenance different from that, which 
one's purpofes would naturally infpire: it 
harts the foul^ m the fanie proportion jai 
the long practice of a diftprted i^fitidy 
4^triments the body by miC fliaping it^i^ 






*.Tis a grejit misfertune ever t;o feawio^- 
' courfe to fubterfuge and evafion : but 'tis 

is 

a. ^uch greater to arrive tt Ikilfulnefs and 
dexterity in fo bafc an art. While it dis- 
graces the underftanding, it feldom fails 
i6 eff^dt, if not a total corruption of the 
heart, at leaft a confiderable diminution of 
its worth and dignity. In fpite of the en- 
comiums beftowed on it by Ihallow minds, 
it entitles the poffeffor to no better an' 
appellation than that qf an adept in the 
my fiery of deception. 

Honour 
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Honour and truth arc both of that de- 
licate texture, that the leaft touch wounds 
them. Though tp diffemble, on fome un- 
happy occaiionsy may be requifite, in order 
to obviate an heavy calamity ; yet 'tis only 
committing a leiTer evil, to faVe the com* 
miffion of a greater. 'Ti$ not without 
forrow and remorfe, that ftrift honefty ac-- 
fcepts the affiftance of artifice to extricatd 
icfdffrom focruela dilemma : like a i^ir* 

tuous monarch who is reduced^ by th6 hiA 
neceffity of the times, to -employ undcfcr- 
fubjeAs. 



LET^ 
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LETTER Xin. 

O N 

D r S C R B T I O H* 

|X NOWLEDp& and parts may ac# 
XVi quire admiration and a name | but 
difcretion only can obtain and fecure, whac 
is far more eligible^ intereft, credit, and re-, 
fpeft. 

KNOWLEDGE is the rcfult of mere ftudy ; 
but difcretion is the fruit of judgement 
and obfervation ; which are the two pillars 
on which men chufe to reft the edifice of 
hope and confidence. » 

With all the learning that may bccol- 
l^ed by the. application of a whole life, 
a man is often deemed unfit- for a truft of 
confequence.: while difcretion, without 

affca- 



aflfefbing any parade, appears on the upper 
hand, and is preferred to places of ^tni^ 
nience. 

Discretion never ^mews its worth and 
dignity more than when it declines med- 
dling withi what rafhnefs and prefumptioil 
boldly attempt to pgrform : 'tis like a cbn^ 
fcientious perlbn^s refufing to accept iht 
poBcffion.of a title and eftate t6 which h^ 
knows he has no right* 

By a cautious difcreet behaviour, w& 
^ftablt(h an opinion of our abilities^ no lefs 
than by a chain of uninterrupted fuccefs, 
A temper averfc to engage in dubious en- 
terprizcs, indicates a confcioufnefs of what 
we are able to effedl, together with a de- 
termination CO proceed no farther. 

MEDiockity of talents, with careful- 
nefs and circumfpedtion in our difcourfe,' 
is ufually of more weight and efficacyv 
than eloquence with tmpetuoufhefs : as vt 

little 
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little wrth, occpaoiny goes, farther than a 
great deal with prof^Iioiv, t ■ . 

We feldom indulge an impetuofity of 
thought and fpcech, without becoming 
violent and overbearing : a moderate capa- 
city of arguing is more prevalent, wbHc 
attended with mildnefs and complacency^ 
becaufe men hate the very , appearance <rf 
compulfion. 



i\ 



Discretion is produced by a coalition 
of care and diffidence ; an ecjual admixture 
of which is ncccffary, to prevent activity 
from degenerating into forwardncfs. 

. Discretion is the reconnoitring of our- 
felves and of others. Its peculiar proper- 
ty is to render us more folicitous to exa- 
mine whether a fubjed is fit to be treated, 
than what to fay upon it ; as more judge- 
ji ihewn by avoiding certain topics, 

them in the moft judici- 

PtCPLE 
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People arc always readier to* thatnk us 
for our difcrction- than: our wit : wfe ttcYt 
the one to oblige them, the other to oblige 
ourfcflves. 

We always do oCirfelves fome fcrvicii hf 
difcretioH' ; but fcarce ever fail to detri- 
ment ourfelvtS' through eagernefs to be 
n^itty. 

Wit has the empire of words and ex- 
preflions; but difcretion dwelk within, 
attd is more ufcfully employed in re^ulat- ' " 
mg our thoughts. The firft is like a fhewy" 
parading girl, fond of exhibiting herfclfi 
abroad : the other, like a modeft young 
woman, who ffiuns every occafiori of -mak- 
ing her appearance too common, and 
ftudies to improve hcrfclf in domeftic ac- 
compHlhments ac home. 

Wit is led by variity, and is. fatisfied 
with the empty- found^of praifcs : but dif- 
cretion aims at more material ends, and 
3 labours 
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labours to gain the more fubftantJal prizes 
of btnevoience and friendihip. The firft 
is like a Courtier, tKe futnmit of whofe 
aiT>bition is to enjoy the fmiles of his fove- 
reign, and who is content with the bare 
external figns of royal preference and fa- 
vour, without Iharing any in reality: the 
other is like a ihrewd and fubtle politician, 
who enters into the fpirit of his tnaft:er*5 
, defigns ; and by rendering himfclf fervice- 
able and needful, becomes a man of im- 
portance. 
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LETTER XIV. 



ON THX 

USE OP GENIUS ANB JUDGENfENT, 

EXTRAORDINARY parts arc Ifke 
great titks. Tb€ lefs we arc exalted 
by them, the more we are beloved and ho* 
noured : the obtrufion of either, on all 
perfons and occafions, only fcrves to excite 
jealoufy and impatience.. Thefe are ever 
prompt to rife in oppofition to a needleft 
difplay of fuperiority, as fubjefts who- 
think themfelves over-taxed, are apt ta 
murmur and revolt againil their rulers.. 

To over-rate our worth is to leffen it*. 
As men are hawk-eyed in difcovcring each, 
other's imperfe(5tions, and equally dexterous, 
in magnifying fuch defedts as hurt their 
vanity^ they will make our crxor in one 

pointy. 
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point, an argument of our deficiency in 
many. 

People are in general fufficiently wiU 
ling to ^ive us our due, v^ile they are not 
fuffcrers by if, on the one hand ( and we 
can reft fatisfied with a juft meafure of efti* 
mation, on the other : but by pretending 
to more, we are guilty of a fort of intel- 
leftual tyranny, which terminates in th# 
contempt of our judgement; in the fame 
manner as a political one is deftruftive of 
civil authority. 

Self-love is always on the watch, and, 
like an exadt cakulatojc, never over*ba- 
lance^ the account in favour of any one i 
but rather, like a tribune of the people 
among the Romans, is a fevere animad* 
vertor on the leaft encroachment of fupe- 
i*iors upon his right. 

Men of eminer\,t parts ?rt^ «^f'»n guilty 
of uncourtcoufnefs from tufe. 

Ma sir 
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They fcem to forget that an apparent con- 
fcioufnefs of uncommon advantages, and an 
affedlation to exhibit and publifh their 
eminence, is a grievous eye-fore to their 
inferiors. 'Tis like a rich man's boafling 
of his opulence to fuch as are oppreft with 
poverty and diftrefs ; or like a healthy 
man's vaunting of his good conftitution 
to thofe who are afflided with ficknefs and 
pain. 

However great our abilities, the arro- 
gance they infpire is ufually much greater. 
Perfons who feel the extent of their capa- 
city, cannot eafily diveft themfelves of the 
propenfity to manifcfl: it. Full of the im- 
portance of their own thoughts, they 
think themfelves intitled to feize every 
opportunity of venting them. 

The capital defeft in men of genius, is 
their exceffiv£ confidence in its ftrcngth 
and efficacy. It renders. them improvi- 
dent of the means to rcdrefs miftakcs, from 

their 
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their .immoderate conviftion of infallible 
fuccefs ; like an ambitious potentate' who, 
by over-rating his power, undertakes more 
than he can compafs, and finds himfelf 
arretted in the middle of his career. 

Hence let us be careful to.feciirethc 
favourable opinion of men of difcernment 
and experience, ere we permit our genius 
to launch forth into the dangerous ocean 
of public infpedion. 

Judgement and criticlfm are the palT. 
port of genius. Without their previous 
andftrifteft examination, wecannotpromili: 
ourfclvcs an indemnity from cenfurc. 

As the fafety and grandeur of a ftate de- 
pend on the combination of more wife 
heads than one i fo the growth and per- 
fection of genius is attained by the advice 
and coni'ultation of nianyi . 
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In matters of government, illfvicccflcs 
% reoften owing to the flight and diiregard 
fliewn to fpcakers of inferior note } fQ 
k frequently happens in the empire of 
genius, that a great one is loft or perverted 
for not having paid the hopnagp of docility 
to a lefs. 

The mdft valuable proof of real genius 
is to difcern and attend to the judicious ^ 
as the true mark of a capacity to govern, 
in a king, is to diftinguifh and ^dvife 
with men of abilities. 

Submission to the ftridlures of an able 
friend is, in the department of genius, what 
fpiritual courifel is in the moral fyftem. 
As amcodmfsnt of life and maqners is the 
rcfult of one, our thoughts and intellec- 
tual produdions a^e reiflified and itpproye4 
by the other. 

The fcale of genius is raifcd or lowered 
with amazing facility. A few alteration^ 

have 
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have eftabliOKd the rcpwation of one, 
mad the wMtof them have ruined ihtc of 
another. 

As the united voice of the m^ity ii 
» tribunal from whence thcpc is no appeat, 
the minuteft revifal fliould anteccde,i»pri- , 
vate, whatever we defign to aqrafe is 
public. The refufai of its favour and 
countenance is a heavy deprefljoa of our, 
courage, and a grievous degradation of oux 
talents : however acknowledged by our 
friends and familiars, they will fuifer m 
our own conceit, after iuch a condoiw** 
tion. 

The moft perfuafive argument in per- 
fons of genius is to be police and civilized. 
An unpliant untraAablc difpofition and 
an m^liftied .behaviour in men of illumi- 
nated underftandings, affefi us in the fame 
manner as the uncouthnefs and inelegance 
that charafterife the pcrfon and breeding 
of » ruflic beauty. 



U.V INTEL- 
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Unintelligibility is no uncommon 
complaint againft men of genius : like 
eagles, they afFeft to foar out of fight, 
and wrap their meaning in phrafes myftc- 
rious and obfcurc. Thefe mdicate, how- 
ever, more crudity and indigeftion of 
thought, than clearnefs and fublimity of 

conception. 

Plain fenfe, unaffeftcdly expreft, is a 
readier method of manifefting genius, than 
the moft laboured circumlocution : as the 
juft proportion and fymmetry of the body 
appears more vifibly by a free and eafy 
gait, than, by curious and difficult pof- 
tyres. / 

Genius is a treafure, of which if judge- 
mtnt has not rhe management, it infalli- 
bly becomes a prey to diflipation. 

< 

-GjiNius without judgement is like an 
cftatc belonging to a m^nor, of which 

others 
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Others muft have the adminiftratlon, to 
render it of value to the proprietor. 

Men of genius are often ignorant of. 
their own abilities, till the difcovcry of 
them is made by men of judgement. To 
thefe, according to the courfe of things, 
they are ufually fubfervient : and without 
them, would frequently be of no fervice 
either to others or to thcmfclves. 

We pay the tribute of admiration to 
genius, bur that of deference to judge- 
ment, 

A JUDICIOUS exertion of moderate 
parts IS a proof of our refpeft for the 
public, which atones for many defici- 
encies. 



~t 



Genius may often exift without tafte 
or judgement ; but care and obfcrvatkrtf 
foon enable judgement to create 4fei ^ ' 

valcnt to genius. 
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A juDTCiocs condu<El caiyfupply tht 
abfencc of geaiug ; but men of' genius 
often have no condud at all. 

WiTHOXJT the concomitance of a dcK* 
berate and refleAi^ve turn of mind, genius 
proves unable^ at the long-run,^ to cope 
with coolnefs and judgement.. The firft 
delights in motion without repofe *, and 
like one, who^ to fhew his fwiftnefi, runs 
himfelf out of breath rather than not be 
doing, will commit extravagancies : but 
the fecond allows an interval between reft 
and aftion ; and, like an experienced ridpr, 
by rcftraining a ncedlefs impetuofity, pre- 
. ferves his horfe*s fpee^l and vigour, frefh 
and ready, for the critical moment of the 
race. 

Hence, let us confider genius as an 
inftrument, of which if we negjed to 
learn the ufe and pradice, it rufts and 
becomes a dead weight upon us, of no 
value and fignigcation \ and if improperly 

manaw 
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inanaged, will prove a trouble inftead of a 
benefit. In the firft inftance, we (hall at 
beft refemblc the keepers of a m'agazinc ; 
fince, ftridly fpeaking, genius unexercifed, 
like money unemployed, is rather in our 
cuftody thai) in our pofleflion. In the 
fecond, we fhall aft like the fadors to ^ 
company of merchants, if^ho, by invefting 
the fums they are intrufted with ivt ihn 
purchafe of other commodities than th«y 
were dire&ed, in lieu of perquiiites and 
^ommffions, render themfetves^ by tllfii 
contravention of their conftittients or4^r^ 
Irable to pnajties and lotkt. 



LET- 
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LETTER XV. 



O N 



LABOUR AND INDUSTRY 
OF THE MIND. 

nPHE talents of the mind are like lands 
unknown : our vigilance and felf- 
trial, like (kjlful navigators, enable us to 
difcover them ; and our labour and afli- 
duity, like an induftrious colony,, under- 
take their improvement and cultivation. 

Experience is the pilot we muft em- 
ploy to found the depth and take the 
bearings of our underftanding : like an 
uncertain and dangerous fea, unequally 
ihallow and profound, it is in moft men 
full of inconfiftencics and inequalities. 

When we have, by a thorough exami- 
nation, afcerraincd our intellectual gifts 
and pqflcflions, we receive the fame fatif- 
fadlion, as on the fettlelnent of a dubious 

law- 
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lawrfuit; They become, like an undif- 
putcd patrimony, entirely fubjeft to bur 
will and option, cither to wafte and neglcft, 
or to increafe and ameliorate. 

People meet with a number of difficul- 
ties in life, much Itfs from a deficiency 
of abilities, than . from having, through 
want of felf-infpeftion, miftaken the plan 
which nature had originally intended |or 
their purfuit. 

Another caufe of mifcarriage is, notfo 
much the negleft and non- exertion of our 
talents, as the never trying them to the 
utmoft : few men, or none perhaps, ever 
knew the full extent of their capacity. 

As this fcrutiny requires more than or- 
dinary toil and trouble, and a greater de- 
gree of nicety in our obfervations than the 
generality of men are willing to beftow, 
we pafs it by ; in the fame manner as the 
indolent pofleflbr ot] an eftate is avcrfe 
to examine the means of improving it. 

Hence 
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HsNCE it is .that our endeavours arc 
ii:rIdom adequately refoluce and earpeft, in 
prapordoQ to the attainment of our ends : 
we are warm in the formation of our de-. 
ligns; but often as cold in their execu- 
tion, as if we afted for the concern of 
Others. 

The truth is, that in the profecution of 
their various fchemes, men are dcfiroii^ of 
uniting their cafe and intereft, which, like 
two agreeable companions, render the jour- 
liey of life fmooth and pleafant : but as 
^hefe, like men of different aims and opi- 
nions, do not always agree, it often be- 
comes neceifary to pare with one, in order 
to retain the other. Now, as prefent gra; 
tification is the powerfulleft argun^ent with 
Oioft perfons, the charms of cafe, which* 
oflfers immediate enjoyment, prevail over 
the diftant promiies of intereil : we often 
refign the mod confiderable expedations 
in future, for mopnentary pleafute at hand ; 
like men whorafiily make over their ndblcil: 
re verfions far a ^rifling gratuiQr. 

3 A MAIM 
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A MAIN obftrudion to fuccefs is our for-* 
gctftilncfs to anticipate, by a cooil rtvkiw 
and calculation, the hardfhips sukI obfta- 
cles that will probably attend the entcr- 
pri2c we go upon. 

f If STEAD of this indifpenfible premedi-- 
tation, we ufually begin by reprefentiiig 
to our imagination aU che flattering pix> 
tures and gilded vifions that can infpire 
US with a determination to proc^d :. and 
thus it is, that, after letting out with cosw 
fidence, we ar^ arrefted by defpondency. 

Resolution proceeds from an impartial 
weighing of the motives that induce us to 
en^ge in any undertaking, tc^th'er with 
the evidence of their propriety* When 
thefc have ibecii duly confidered, and the 
fcale of reafonabk expcfi;ation preponde- 
rates in favour of fuccefs, then will perfe- 
vcrance have a folid foundation. 

I 

The prrncipal opponent and retarder of 

all enterprrzes, is indolence 5 which, Iifce 

a do- 
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a domeftic enemy, clogs the motions of the 
ftate at home, and prevents its influence 
and operations abroad. 

Competition is like a field of battle, 
where the viftory is won, nut by the pof- 
feffion, but the exertidn of the powers we 
have ; and where he who drives moft, ge- 
nerally comes off the cbnqueiror. 

In every kind of ftrifc, advantages arc 
much fcldomer gained by any manifeft and 
vifible fupcriority of parts, than by fur- 
mounting our pronencfs to inaftivity, and 
roufing our faculties to adion. 

Capacity for labour and induftry is the 
univerfal charter of all clafles and condi* 
lions : *tis the tenure by which mankind 
holds every donation of nature. . 

Extraordinary gifts and qualifica- 
tions are like fpecial warrants ; which au- 
thorize thofe who receive them to put 
fome particular purport in execution, and 

'entitle 
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ibntitle them to refpeft and diftinftion, in 
order to give weight and dignity to their 

* 

errand. 

But as uncommon privileges and con- 
ceflions fliould not be frequent in the poll* 
tical fyllem^ no more are they fo in the 
ordinary couHe of Nature : her general in- 
tention is^ that the difcovery of her trea- 
fures, iand Ike iife of her bleflings, fliould 
be the recompence aiid prdperty bf appli- 
cation and alliduicy. 

AcTivttY foori enables ui to ceafe the 

complaint, fo groundlefs and untrue in 

the mouth of mofl: men, that Nature has 

denied them abilities. 'Tis floth and 

averfcnefs to beftir ourfclvcs, that keep 

them concealed from our knowledge ^ like 

a negligent fteward who hides from hig 

mafter the real fituation of his affairs. As 

iCuUivation only can decide on the barren- 

nefs or fertility of lands, fo it is by trial 

only that we can prove our talents or dc- 

fe£l$. 

N Th« 
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The ilendereft abilities, in tht pofleflion 
ti ail Induftrious ihan^ are like a fmall 
army under the command of a Ikilful ge«> 
neral : though he may Hot perform gicaC 
exploits, he will acquit himfelf with, ho- 
nour, and do fervice to the caufe he main-* 
tains« 

Ii^ the fame manner, the judicious em« 
ployment of our parts, however inconfi*^ 
defable, if it will not carry us to the fum- 
mit of grandeur and profperity, will yet 
enable us to go fuccefsfuUy through the 
duties of our vocation. 

The mod fplendrd capacity is» on the 
contrary, while unfeconded by cultivation^ 
iike a fertile country in the poflefiion of 
an idle people, who by their neglcd and 
lazinefs remain in a fiate of indigence. 

; Through negligence and want of im- 
provement, the brighteft qualification;i 
are thofe precifely that avail, ua lead : as 
« the 
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the beautifulleft plants, for want of time- , 
ly care, prove always of leaft value. We 
gradually become unequal to our fupport, 
and dwindle into objeds of general flight 
and contempt. Thefc we never fail to ex* 
perience^ as well as to deferve, in propor* 
tion as we have bad the Qieaos of procur* 
ing cfteem and. refpcift. 

The rcafon why indolence is the nioft 
pet nici6us of all vices, is, that it not only 
hfnders the cxercife of every good quality, 
But even fupprcflcs the very defire and 
native* appetency to aftion, and throws al| 
thefaculties into a ftate of lethargy. While 
we remain aftive, evch the very averfion to 
floth is a principle from whence much 
good may flow. It is a difpofition ^that 
will never fail to fccure to us well-wifhers; 
and at length to promote our intei«fl:. Bur, 
whenever our charafter is branded with 
ihaftivity, our expectations of thriving ' 
become abfurd ; as the hopes and aid of 

our friends are jointly at an end. . . ^, 

• 

N2 LET 
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LETTER XVI. 



EMULATION. 

XT' O U cannot be too frequently taken 
• •■• up in the review and contemplation 
of meritorious adions. The praHc and 
glory refulting from tranfcendcnc worth, 
IS a fpur that is felt even by the moft io* 
fenfible. It kindles in generous natunai 
that happy fpirit of emulation^ which 
cherilhes and matures the growth of every 
latent feed of merit and perfeftion. 

While attention is ftruck with the 
fplendor that accompanies great deeds^ 
felf-love is ruminating how to partake of 
the prize v and, through the confcioufnels 
of its value, incites us to deferve it. 

|£mui.atio:k is the touchftone of a capa* 

ciott^ 
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cious mind, which is naturally attraAed by 
the fyrppathy fubfifting b??wecn great 
examples and great abilities, 

A LOFTY foul feels at the (ight of what 
is praife- worthy, a fort of cogeniality with 
its own difpolition ^ as the individuals of 
;i family are known by a fimilitude of fea* 
tures. 

{^^AMPLES, like proclamations, are fet 
up in the public view of men, to let them 
know their duty ; and that no one may 
complain of wanting means of informa- 
tion. 

Laws are the text, and examples the 
commentary that explain them. 

Examples, like comparifons in poetry^ 
ar? ^ illuftratioQ of the fubjeft in ques- 
tion. 

Th^ imitation of great examples has i,n 

N 3 - aU 
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all time$ formed the charafter. of eminent 
men. Heroes would never have emitted, 
but for the defire of furpafiing others, or . 
of not being furpafled themfelves. 

The moft complete fpeculations on our . 
duty affed only the judgement i we feldom 
proceed to action till the imagination is 
warmed ; and this is only done by the force 
of example. 

As piftures drawn from the life exhibit 
a much better refemblancc of perfons than ' 
all the defcriptions givert in words ; examr . 
plcs/in the like manner, more fully repre-r 
fentwhat we are to do, than aijy verbal 
inftrudion. 

Hence let our memory be well ftore4^ 
with thofe paflagcs in the lives of excellent 
men, that have endeared them to their own, 
and rendered them famous to after, tioieti; 

• 

A JUDICIOUS fcleftion of deeds worthy 
imitation, would cow'^'^^e ^ perfeft and 

yfeful 
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ufeful abody of pradical morality, as could 
be defired, for the reguljuion of i^atiners^ 
and the improvcmeat of focicty. 

We fcarce read of a man renowned In. 
lay capacity whatever, who did not pri- 
mitively rpufe himfelf by a fpirtc of emu-, 
ladon. [ 

Emulatiok is a fcorn of inferiority^. 

that fummons all our talents to the keeneft 
exertion. 

•Tis the ftrongeft proof of our own 
merit J for unlefs we had fome ourfclves, 
we could not be fen^ble of it in others. 

We cannot too fludioufly patronize that 
fervency of mind which leads us to excel 
others ; for if we do not fucceed in that, 
we arc Imc ji the worft of ameliorating 
ourfclvci. 

■■■■ i , Tome part 

: out-ftrip 

ihofc 
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thofe whom wc firft propolcd, wc certainlf 
Ihall many others. ' 



« » 



Emulation infpires us with an acute-* - 
nefs that enlightens the profecution of our 
defigns, and animated 6ur efibrts to furpaf!! 
competitors: like rival generab,'wjio lofc 
no advantages, and make the moft of everf 

opportunity, we leave no qualificatioi) un- 
employecl, and try all our abilities to the 
iitmoft. ^ 

The warmth of emulation is to the foul, 
ii^hat artificial heat is to plants. It produ* 
tes life and vigour, where none dtherwiie 
would have exifled ; and brings forth 
fruits that, without it, would never have 
grown in the foil that is made to bear 
them. 

Were it not for emulation, mere neceC- 
jGity would be the rule and limit of our la« 
bours. All things would wear the face 
of imperfedion and rudenefs, and we 
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Itoutd ftill remain in our priftine ftace oC 
ignorance and barbarity, 

The knowledge of our own czptdtj. 
depends on emulation. It forces us to 
Ifarch wicjiin ourlelves for all the help ati4 
alCftance we can find there, in order, npt 
tt> be overcome 

Pride ^nd vanity a£t the part of be>, 
iiegcTS on this occaiion, and oblige us^ 
like a garrifon hard befet, and unwilling 
to fprreoder, to feek out and Tilit nar- 
rowly every fccret ijwt and every 
^dden recef^ where flores and ammuni- 
tioD may poOibly lie concealed. 

. ^MViATiav is like the collifion of 
9ints, and produces a fire that is quickly 
communicated wherever it finds any ful^ 
ceptibiUty of imprcflion. Like lightning, 
it fiafhrt f'lr'^ii"'' f^r 'Jccpcfi: obfcurity, 
and wliich com- 

inon^-. , '■■-■■ 
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- Our endeavours are never more fpirited 
and earned:, than when the ftrife is for fu- 
periority. Paflion and reafon ad: in con* 
cert ; we are guided by all the coolnefs 
and circumfpe^tion of the one, and impel- 
led by all the fire and impetuofity of the' 
other. 

No motives can influence human nature 
ihore powerfully than thofe which flow 
ftoni emulation. Our fclf-love is then* 
nittre peculiarly at fl:ake Our views H W 
no^ merely confined to the fingle objeft^ 
that occupies us : Ambition (leps in, and 
drains every nerve to be foremofl: in the 
field of competition. 

The fliame of being out-done, founds^ 

as it were, an alarm to the foul, which 

roufes all its attention. It inftantly col- 

ledbs its whole capacity ; as an army, oi^ 

hearing of the enemy's approach, calls iil 

every detachment, and mufters all its force 

for battle. 

How 
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Hoik ofieti) when a.\\ other motiyes have 
wanted prevalence, has the dread/ of incur- 
ring fhatne from ihe fuper-eminence of/ 
others, raifed us from a fiate of fuptne- 
nels, revived our dormant qualities, and 
given additional powers to our whole £ji* 
tcm ! ;, 

EuutATioii creates, and keeps alive Chfi 
noblcft defigns and purfuits of, men, '^jt 
the balance of power throughout .b^jnuq., 
nature ; and preferves the moral and if^^ 
telledual charafter of polilhed nations on 
».rerpeaable level, 

't 

Emulation is the parent andnurfe of, 

merit and reputation, in the fame propor?; 

t jon as indolence is the fource of meanncli, 

and contempt, ,- 

Zeal, aftivity, vigilance, and induftry^ 
are the children of einuhtion ; and, lila^ 
tite genj -"iH offspring of an illuftrious' 
ftem, do I I'Hur to thti 'iifin," by their 
^il-z\\' . jLc thcj' Lain. 
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The fovereign and infallible efficacy 
qf emulation arifes from its incompatibi' 
Utj with 0Dth or negligence. 

In the fame meafure as thefe depref^ and 
fink lis in apathy, and render us liftlels 
and inobfer7anc/th(: other awakens ouc 
attention, and iharpens our fight, to dif^ 
<^ycr this quali^cation; aiid accomplilh- 
inents of others ; in order to fet ourfelvet 
an a jpari^ of worth, by a laudable' imitar 
don. ■ 

Bv perfeveringly bringing ourfclves tcj 
the teft of every experiment, we happily 
difcover at laft foroc native endowment, 
long unnoticed ; which makes ample 
amends for'deficii:ncies, and fully rewards 
the diligence we have employed in fearch- 
ingtt: like diners in amine, whofe riches 
lie deep, by patience and afTiduiiy, meet 
finally with an adequate recompencc fo^' 
•)] their labour. 
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LETTER XVIL 



ott 



CONTENTMENT and MODERATIOlfc 



I 



T cannot be denied that ferenicfof mind 
is partly conftitutional, and depenift 
in fome meafure on the lituation our bodf 
is in ; whether in a ftate of health or fick- 
neis, of eafe or fufiering, 

■» 
Much, however, is left in this matter 

CO our own effeding. When we complain 

of inward perturbation, we furdy muft be 

confcious, that, a few cafes excepted, a re* 

medy is at hand, if we are willing to calbe 

a little trouble to procure it, 

EFLfiCTiOK -is an oracle, which men 
.£ai ' ^ confult ^ and there are 

few 
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few mental infirmities for which it affords 
HOC a certain, and generally a fpeedy cure. 

Most of the agitations of the foul arife 
from internal caufes : external ones, ex- 
cepting corporeal pain, have fcarce any in* 
fliieace,' unlefs by our own content. 

p. Wc Are alm<)ft always dur own tormetf- 
fiH'ft i by yielding to delufion, uid yiewitlg 
icings in the light that . is given thetii by 
die caprice and wantonnefs of imagination, 
inftead of attending Co that which proceed! 
from cool thinking. 

This fcldom is allowed any fuffrage, 
..where the paflions have the afcendencyi 
TJkO: admit of nothing that can thwaxt 
■their impetuofity. They refemble a perni- 
cious favourire, who, intent upon ingrofi 
fing the whole confidence of his fovereign, 
excludes whoever refufcs to co>operau 
with his own meafures. 

Thought 



1 
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Thought and cohfideration are gene« 
rally treated like the counfellors of a fro* 
ward prince; who allows them weigbtt 
while they coincide with his opinions \ but» 
if they happen to difl^r, immediately dif« 
cards them. 

By a continual adherence to falfe no* 
dons, we at length become iilcafpable of 
enjoying mental tranquillity ; as by a long 
courfe of wrong and miftakea mediciMf» 
we oftentimes tojcally ruin our conftittt: 

tioa. I 

• ■ .« ■ • 

The variqus modes of dircrfion we 
have recourfe to, in order to efface the re- 
membrance, or deaden the fenfation^ df 
croflTes and vexations^ may perhaps induce 
a temporary fufpenfion of difquietude : but 
they are at befl: a palliative, that may dif. 
perfe the humours for a whUe, but neViJr 

efFcfts a complete cure, 

■ . •■•. •■ i 

Wkbrt 
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When diffipation is recurred to inftcad 
of fcrious reafoning, *tis like a patient's 
preferring a fpecious ihountebahk to k 
r^ular^brcd phyfician; 

Reason^ like a folemh monitor, has aii 
air of bufinefs and gravity, that fright 
the levity and airinefs of unthinking peo- 
t>le. t'he^ hearkfcri to advice; as young 
prodigal heirs look to their accounts i 
which are feldom feen in any other light 
than that of intrufive guefts, whofe pre- 
fence difturbs the pleafure and entertain* 
ment of the company. 

In thefe refpefbs, mankind may be faid 
CO treat reafon and reflection as fchool-boys 
do their mafters ^ whofe abfence they are 
always glad of. 

There is no induftry greater than that 
of fome people to create and difcover 
caufes of uneafinefs anddifconcent. Their 
felfiihnefs or vanity are indefatigable in 

reprc- 
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reprefencing to them the vajiious cojoy« 
ments, froti^ which they are debarced by 
the malignity of fate, and intitlcd to by 
the indifputablenefs of their merit. 

Cert Am k is, however^ that mofl: of 
our complaints of hardlhips and injuftice 
ace founded either on the over-weening 
opioion of our deferts, or on the negleft 
of thofe means to redrefs our pretended ' 
grievance^, that are put into thiS hands of 
all men indifcriminately. 

Happiness is like a country famous 
for its fertility and excellencies of every 

kind ; wherein wf have all aa equal right 
of refiding ; and the road to which 
lies open to all who are deiirous to aflert 
their common privilege. 

SuT there is a fet of neceifary diredions 
which we muft karn and follow, before 
»c can promife ourfelves to reach the end 
of our journey j otherwife we ftiall wander 

O wide 



\ 
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wide of the mark ; and, inftead of felioity, 
we fhall deviate into the immenfe wilds of 
errors and perplexities. 

f 

If we arraign ourfelves before the 
tribunal of candid felf -examination, and 
call to a faithful remembrance all the 
opportunities we have ncgledted, and all 
thofe that remain unimproved, perhaps no 
man can juftly lay the blame on fate, fo 
thuch as on himfelf, if he has been involved 
in difficulties ; or, if he ftill continues 
. unfortunate, can deny *tis the effedt of 
his own mifmanagement. 

There is no fitiiation but allows of 

more alleviation than we are willing ro 
own. Pride is above admonition, and will 
not condefcend to neceffary compliances^ 
Thus we are venting our execration on 
Fortune, when we Ihould be accufing our 
own unwillingnefs to adopt the meafureS 
fhe has planned for us. 

* 

The 
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The faft is, that we are lefs taken up 
in making the mod of our condition, 
than in contriving how to change it for 
what we wrongly conceive will prove a 
better ; like thoughtlefs giddy youths? 
who forfake eafe and plenty at home, in 
hopes of finding greater riches abroad. 

The fundamental error throughout our 
whole life is^ that we do. not in reality 
make happinefs the final aim of our 
endeavours. Without peace of mind, and 
moderation of defires, no one can be 
happy ; but we have generally fomething 
in view that is inimkal to both. 

Peace of mind docs not fo much con- 
fift in abfolute tranquility aad exemption 
from folicitude, as in a manly, refignation 
to our deftiny, and a cheerful employment 
of our faculties. Moderation is lefs an 
abfence of defire to poflfeis 'Hnf^ nbiefts 
which, are worth having, 1 qk 

enjoyment of thofe we hav^ 

O 1 
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In order to obtain peace and content- 
menr^ we tnvdi be a&ive and laborious. 

• 

This ^ireight of fome things through 
long habit is hardly felt ; but the longer 
wefubmitto that of idlenefs, the more it 
becomes intolerable. The burthen of 
labour wc foon experience to be lighter 
than we apprehended'; and to relemble 
fome objefts^ which Ibok krgeat a difc 

tance,, . but are leflfened by proxinsky*. ^ 

-< '- . ' * .. 

As nature has fi> fpaoned: us, tltaoiw 
cannot be peaceable nor fktis&ed unlefs iff 
a (late of a&ivity, either in theoiy. or^mc- 
tice; our minds, continually intent onfom^ 
deflgn^ zte fee&ing fbr action in tiie midft 
of reft ; and would be^ n^iferable,. were they 
itut off from the profpeft stnct expeAatioii 
of bufinqfsi 

WHfLB ourfacultiesfarain mdtjlo0, wir 
mind eitjoya the greaceit frremty; and^ 
as the more wc.keop*ow&lvea emplofed^ 

the 
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the lefs y9€ relifii indolence, we foon con* 
trzSt that temper and difpofitipn to which 
only happineis. can belongs an averfion to 
lofs of time refuking from the pleatfuve 
we feel in converting it to proper ufe ^ and 
an aptitude to tafte repofe, from the gra(e« 
fulnefs of its viciifitude after labour. 

Wh£n we caft our eyes abroad, and 
review the various clafles of life« we read i* 
ly agree, .that -none are debacsed the ac* 
quifition of content; and yet^ when we 
look at home, we can always meet wkh 
Ibcncthing CO obflrud its f^a trance. 

« 

Wb can difplay our eloquence and in- 
genuity in (hewing that mankind has the 
power of making cheerfulnefs the compa- 
nion of advetlity and want ; and yet in 
the midft of eafe and opulence, we 
know the fecret of being difcomfiorted. 

Even ikknefa and ibt^i ■ incU 

deot to iour nature are 1^ im* 

O 7 
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able to exclude interior tranquility. Yet 
how often, in fpite of health and vigour, 
are we guilty of lamenting the defeftj of 
our conditucion, 

Nothing has been more amply proved 
than our capacity for happinefs ; nothing 
more frequently difproved than the folidity 
of our enjoyments. 

No word is ever ufed in more inftances, 
and is in truth applicable to fo many, as 
that of Happinefs, fince we may be happy 
in almoft every fuuation imaginable : but 
the thing itfclf is what by our conduft 
we feem ftudioufly to keep at a diftance. 

Happiness, like a pacific neighbour, 
is willing to enter into an alliance and con- 
federacy : but we ftand, as it were, on 
punftilios, and, like unfkilful negociators, 
refufe to treat for wa-nt of a fc>Y trifling 
formalities. 

Happiness oflTers itfclf to the fricndr 
(hip and intimacy of all j but is denied 

admit;* 
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admittance, for refufing to pay hotflage 
to Caprice ; who, like a falfe friend, ftands 
in the way of union, and prevents re- 
conciliation, unlcis his own intereft is firft 
confulted. .. 

We arc all willing to be happy ; but 
then it muft be on our own terms, wlticji 
are commonly very unreafonable. 

In thofe ideas of happinefs with which 
we aoiufc ourfelves, vanity, felfiflintffs, 
and inconfiftency, have the direftion of the 
pencil ; and generally form fuch plftures, 
as probability can give no fanflion to. 

NoTHiMC is more common than to ac- 
knowledge the unreafonablenefs of our 
dcfires -, and yet nothing more com- 
mon than to continue as fixed and wedded 
to them, as if we had' a right to be unrea- 
fonable. 

Hehci it is ttwtHU&an's wiHies and ex-- 

peaatioM fdilonyp" " ' Ii ■- r. 
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But the worft is, th^t we carry into 
pra&ice the foHiea of our theory; and 
after having laid the plan o£ our iiopes oa 
the foundation of fancy, we prpce^ as if 
it were grounded on reafon. 

SsLriSHN]^ss is never fatisfied, and is 
always lefs delighted with its own acquis 
fitions, than difpleafed at thofe of 
Others, 

* 

Vaij ITY thinks its portion unworthy of 
its own importance ; and aims perpetually 
at doing itfelf compleater j uftice. 

Inconsistency, the follower and flave 
of both, to remedy the deficiencies they 
complain of, exerts all its powers, and 
perverts imagination, judgement, and com* 
mon-fenfe, in order %o give them fatisfac* 
xion. 

Imagination is let loofe, ahd fuflfered 
to run wild •, judgement is hoodwinked, 

ftnd 
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and led by whim and fancy ; and com- 
mon- fenfe is filenced^ and deprived of 
^11 manner of fuffrage, 

Ik this lituation is every man ^o in^ 
dulges a propenfity to look forward in 
(light and difcotitent 4it his ^preiieac ftate* 
We have all more or lefsfome tin£l4iFe4f 
cthis infatuation ; which^ like a bitter in* 
^gredient of great force, however incon- 
(iderable in c^uantity, is able to .four the 
fWhole mafs of life, and render ine&£):ujd 
the drift and purpofe of all that Fortqae 

))as done in our favour. 
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CONCLUSION. 

A ' FTER leading you through an ex- 
XX. amination of the principal virtues 
and vices that adorn or difgrace human 
nature, and of the chief qualifications 
and failings that render men amiable or 
difagreeable, we may conclude by a fum- 
mary recapitulation of what has been laid 
before you in the foregoing Epiftlcs, if 
one may fo intitlc them, 

Their main intent is to confirm you 
in the perfuafion of the neceffity of being 
completely virtuous, in order to be com- 
pletely happy. In proportion as we ap- 
proach to perfeftion, or - depart from it, 
we (hall experience contentment or diflatif- 
faflion. 

You are now, therefore, to form a fteady 
rcfolution of never fwcrving from thofe 

rules 
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rules of afting which you have been 
taught with ib much' care, from an ex- 
perimental conviftion, that you cannot 
without them perform the journey of 
life with credit and djiplaufe -from others, 
and the more fubftantial comfort of ap- 
probation from yourfelf. 

Above all things, be convinced that 
men look to the heart more than to the 
head : the goodnefs of the latter iriftead of 
apologifing for the badnefs of the for- 
mer, will render us more liable to fcorn 
and deteftation. 

To fliine in public, and carry the prize 
of wit and extraordinary abilities, is cer- 
tainly deferving of praifc, while .*c 
thereby propofe the lawful fcrvice of oor- 
felves or of others : but when the final 
motive is iniquitous, we only lay our- 
felves open to hatred and contempt. 



However cor.f;.-;--' ' rquifites 

pf villany may [•:■, 
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ipfcuotis thqr may cender our ftaciofi, in- 
tcnul peace, withoot which there is no 
^dUcity, never is the portion of thofe who 
aft a part which their conlcicnce cannot 



Whateybe hardfliTp and diftrels « 

ftnft adherence to honefty nsay reduce us 
to, the burden is not fo heavy as that with 
which the fenfe of guilt will opprefs us. 
VThat is more common than to iee the 
liveliefi chearfulnefs in the midft of want» 
and, on the contrary, gloominels and de* 
jedion in the bofom of plenty ; the firft 
rcfulting from innocence, the fecond from 
remorfe i 



Let us not be deceived by the glitter 
t)f appearances : they are often affumed in 
order to hide a bad caufe. Many a one 
puts on an air of gaiety and ea(e, whdfe 
heart, if expofed to view, would aftoniih us 
at the poffibilicy of dilTembling fo much 

roifcrft 
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nufery, and concealing it under Co fair w 
mafk. 

• * 

Evil carries with it an infallibllG! 
punifhment. As it is contrary to our 
nature, we can enjoy no reft, and it ope- 
rates on our minds as^ pcfifon on our bo- 
dies, which cannot be eafy until il isa^ 
pelled. 

Virtue, on the other hand, never £dlM 
to prove the principal part of its reward v 
by infufin^. ferenity, and precllK^ing the 
s^itadons arifing from paffiona that ace nok 
kept ia due Aibjedjon* 

The point that has been chiefly tabouiw 
ed in the preceding Eflays, was to con- 
vince you, that an ungAiarded indulgence 
in our defires, is the principal fource q6 
mifery and vexation. 

When we are happily arrived at that 
lituation of mind which can look witt\ 

calm- 
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calmnds oa chofe objedb towards which 
tjfually our appetites hurry us with vio- 
kncc, we then may congratulate our- 
iclves, as travellers that have compkated 
the better half of their journey. 

. It caniiot be too often repeated in your 
thoughts, that happinefs confills much lefs 
in the obuinlng of our wifhes, than in 
making the mod: of what we already pof- 
fcfs. 

When wc have conquered diat inor- 
dinate pronenels to what is out of our 
power, we (hall be the abler to look at 
home on thofe things which Fortune has 
put into our hands. 

The generality of men delight in 
hying-out plans of defirable contingencies. 
In this they have as fiire a guide to rely 
upon, as a mariner who (hould attempt 
to calculate the length of time he defigncd 
for his voyage, together with the favoura- 
ble 
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ble or contrary winds that might befal 
him while it lafted. 



The fole principle on which to build 
felicity, is confequently to employ the 
prefent hour ; and not to flatter yourfelf 
with precarious cxpedtations of better to 
come. 

- MouE difappointments happen through 
the weak reliance formed upon alluring 
profpedts, than from any other caufe. 

They are often like'a fgn-(biny morning; 
full of the brfghteft promifes of fair 
weather ; but deceitfully antecedent to 
rainy and tempeft uous day s. 

These refleftions are not intended to 
dafh your hopes : on the contrary, they 
are meant as the only folid foundation of 
reafonable hope •, which, as it is the moft 
agreeable fenfation to our nature, we 

ought 
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cNi^t to icadcTy as modi ir poffiblc, fecure 
and pcnnaocnt. 

NoTHiKo iboner leads fo ddjpoiidenqr 
dian hope improperly iodulg^. To be 
thrown from towering ezpeftadons^ and to 
find one-lclf in diftrels where we promifed 
ourfelves undoubted fuccels, is' like being 
call firom the top of a precipice : our facul- 
ties are ftunned, as it were, by unexpeded 
calamity ; and it is with difficulty our 
minds recover from the fudden fall. 

Let the moft lively and chearful hope. 
be familiar to your heart ; and learn be-* 
times to face adverfity with courage : 
but be as cautious not to fufier hope to de- 
generate into confidence ; which, like a 
falfe friend, will promife mod and perform 

If we would go fccurcly through the 
world, let us not too fondly cherifh the 
probability of our wifhes : let us fome« 

times 
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times call in the help of diffidence, as a 
counterpoize to that fanguine forwardnefs, 
which is fo apt to create perplexities where 
circumfpedion would have found none, or 
would have eafily overcome any. 

Though Diffidence may be a timid 
counfellor, and rather inclined to repre- 
fent things in an unfavourable light, ftill 
he will not lead you into error, by defcrib- 
ing as prafticable that which is impoffibic 
to efFeft, and therefore vain to attempt. 

The bed counfels you will receive, 
muft be produced by your own obferva- 
tions on the condu(St of men. 

He that aflcs advice, fcldom intends to 
be wholly diredcd by it. This would fup- 
pofe that others know his affairs better 
than himfelf J which is falfe to a proverb. 

Ybt nothing denotes a wife man more 
than readinefs to confult, and docility to 
hearken to inftruftion. But in order to 
make proper -ufe of the experience and 

P gopd 
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good fcnfe of others, wc muft be well pre- 
pared and feafoned, by timely refieftions 
on thofe tranfaftions to which we have 
been witnefles, and on the charader of 
thofe who a£bed in them : in a word, we 
muft have ftudied men and things, as far 
as they came within our cognifance. With- 
out this ncceff^ry preparation, the direc- 
tions we receive, will turn out of little 
more tffeft than weapons intrufted to the 
hands of thofe who never learned their 
ufe. 

The ftudy of mankind is the ihoft pro- 
fitable in the courfe of life and b.ufinef^, 
but there is no ftudy that requires fo unre- 
mitting an application. 

It is a common notion, that to dwell 
among men, and to be converfant in the 
various affairs of the world, intitles a man 
to the knowledge of human nature ; yet wo 
daily fee perfons grown grey in the diffe- 
rent drudgeries of life, raw and inexpert in 
very effcntial points, 
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The reafon is, that the generality give 
themfelves little or no trouble in the exa- 
mination of events, and the difcrimination 
of charafters. They arc willing to take 
mankind by the lump ; without confidcr- 
ing the immenfe difference between the ap- 
pearances and the realities of men and of 
their anions. 

Men feldom agree much more than in 
the general outlines of nature. They are 
not only of contradiftory makes to each 
other, byt are at times totally iaconHitenc 
with themfelves. 

Study therefore human nature not on- 
ly by general fpcculation, but by a clofe 
attention to every individual in particular 
with whom you are connefted. 

Such an inveftigation will foon 
teach you to be lefs furprized at the 
ftrange viciflitu^es of conduft and charac- 
ter you will frequently experience in the 

P 2 fame 
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fame perfon, than to find any man gifted 
^ith uniformity at all feafons. 

In your examination of individuals in« 
elude your own, fo far as it relates to the 
fubjedt of your enquiry. 

We fddom pronounce true vcrdi^s oa 
the objeds of our afFeftion or attachment. 
Partiality always interpofes ^ it magnifies 
their good qualities, and diminiflies their 
failings. 'Tis fomewhat like the fondnefs 
of a parent for his progeny. As thefe are the; 

children of nature, fo are the others thr 
children of our choice. 

This partiality, however, is in fome 
mcafure juftifiable. It is our intercft ta 
be pleafed with thofe who compofe the 
circle of our connexions. 

Where antipathy or difaffeftion pre- 
vail, we are no lefs apt to form erroneous 
judgments 5 with this difference to our 

dif. 
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difadvanta^Cy that by under-fating the 
worth of thofe whom wc diflikc, we hurt 
ourfelves> by throwing them at a diftance 
from ripconciliation. 

Before wc pafs our judgment on either 
friends or foes, we ought to annihilate, if 
polRble, all thought of ourfelvcs \ other- 
wife, inftead of judges^ we become advo^ 
cates or plaintiffs. 

They for whom wc feel the moft in- 
diiFerence, are the likelieft to meet with 
impartiality i of the charadliers of fuch wc 
always frame the cleareft tonceptions. 

Let us, in the mean time, if wc mean to 
fpeak and adb wifely, join folitude to fo* 
ciety; and take it for granted, that no 
man can make a figure abroad, who is not 
company for himfelf at home. 

Dissipation of mind is the fure confe- 
qucnce of too much frequentation of 

P 3 what 
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^hat is called Company: people who liVe 
in a round of vifitings^ muft neceflarily 
lofe a very confiderable portion of the 
time requifitc for the improvement of their 
jntelleds, and are accordingly found in 
common to be fupcrficial. 

DivmE yourfelf,' therefore, almoft equal- ' 
ly between the living and the dead ; and 
reft perfuaded, that the moft eminent cha- 
rafters in aftive life have been as often 
formed upon departed, as upon exifting 
models. 

While we are buttling abroad in the 
croud, we have feldom coolnefs enough to 
attend duly to the folid intrinlic merit of 
great or good a£):ions : but when we are 
alone, we coUeft our fcattered thoughts^ 
and employ them in the undifturbed con- 
templation of the worthy charadters that 
pafs in review, as it were, before a fettled 
and ftudious mind. . 



As 
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As the reverence of the Deity is the be- 
ginning of moral goodncfe, fo is the love 
of ftudy and reading the commencement 
of all mental perfedion. 

4 

It is the pitiful plea of Ignorance and 
Pride, two intimates that feldom dwell 
afunder, that fpeculation ufurps and con- 
fumes the time we fhould beftow upon 
aflion ; and that great fiudiers and readers 
are feldom great performers. 

• 

How fo palpable an afperfion (hould 
have ever been countenanced, is the more 
furprifing, as the Icaft reflexion mufl: in- 
flantly remind us, that all the improve* 
ments in arts and fciences are no lefs due 
to profound fpeculation than to afllduous 
practice. 

But without condefcending to anfvrer 
any further fuch frivolous cavillers, will 
they deny that the grcatefl: men of anti-* 
quity, and of modern times, have either 

cultivated 
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cultivated learning themielves, or been the 
favourers of learned men ? 



Wben we confider the multitudes that 
devote themfclves to indolence and vacan- 
cy of mind, we cannot be aftonifiied, that^ 
confcious of their emptinefs, they fhould 
iirive to pull others down to their level ; 
and endeavour to be thought equal to their 

fuperiors, by giving out that application 
to (tudy is of no efficacy in the formation 
of an accomplifhed character. 

Let them rail on, in defpite of their 
own conviftion. The happy confequenccs 
ofdil'gencc and ftudioufnefs are too evi- 
dent not to put them to the.blufh, as often 
as they have the effrontery to afTert fuch 
notorious faifehoods. 

It was thought ncceffary to forewarn 

you of this enmity to learning, that you 

might be upon your guard againft the 

many votaries of idlenefs and diffipation 

3 who 
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who abound at preient in this ifland, much 
more than ever they have done fincc the 
revival of literature. 

Let it, however, be uppermoft in your 
mind, that fpeculation is only recommend- 
ed as the aiTociate of praftice : they are to 
be conilant companions ^ otherwife their 
ftrepgth and efficacy operate only bj 
halves. 

The greateft fucccffcs and the greateft 
difappointments arc equally produced by 
their union or their feparation : while they 
remain afunder, praftice works in the 
dark, and fucceeds only through chance $ 
and fpeculation is at beft but trying expe^ 
riments. 

Accustom yourfelf to caft your 
thoughts and adlions into the fame mould, 
if one may fo exprefs it : perform and r«-^ 
fleft at the fame moment. 

Yow 
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' You will in a ihort time inure yourielf 
to this method of a^ing, by refifting im- 
pctuofity in your determinations. Without 
coolnefs and circumfpeflion^ abilities are 
but an inlet to dangers and difafters. 

Like other good qualities, they are at- 
tainable by perfeverance in learning them. 
As they are the only fecure foundation of 
both public and private profperity, you 
cannot be too earned in their acquifition. 

The concluding advice of this valedic- 
tory epiftle (hall be, to confider yourfelf 
as an a£lor preparing for his firft appear- 
ance on the llage. The eyes of an audi- 
ence, on fuch occafions, are more attentive 
to the performance of a beginner than to 
the merit of a veteran. In the fame man- 
ner, your introdudlion into life will be 
accompanied by the folicitudc of all who 
are intcrefted in your welfare ; and no lefs 
by the particular notice and examination of 
your new acquaintance. 

Ik 
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In the circles you will frequent, on your 
entrance into the world, keen and fevert 
critics will be found : thefe make, it their 
bufinefs narrowly to obferve frefh-comers • 
and the judgments they pronounce, though 
fometimes wrong, remain a long time un- 

controverted. 

» 

To obviate the ill confequences that 
will neceflarily refult from the unfavour- 
able opinion of fuch perfons, is the firft ob- 
jc<5l of your care, 

The moft effeftual means to comp^ 
this defirable end, is modefty. No quali- 
fication fits more becomingly on youth. Ft 
is a protedlion to his inexperience, and an 
ornament to the accompliftiments he may 
poflefs : without it his abilities are difguft- 
ing and if he wants parts, he becomes 
infupportable. 

Modesty is equally acceptable to the 
fenfible and difcerning of both fexes : it. is 
?ri infallible proof of merit; fince modefty 

itfclf. 
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itfelf, if we have no other, is a very valuable 
quality. But it feldotn is unaccompanied. 
Modefty is the diffidence of men of fenfe, 
and proceeds from cautioufnefs ^ which air- 
ways fuppofe3 a refledling mind. 

A MARKED defire and care not to give 
ofFencc, is the firft ftcp to pleafe : it proves 
deference and refpeft for thofe you con- 
verfe with, and interefts their vanity in 
your favour/ 

Let modefty then be your motto : wear 
it about you, as a charm agdinft the inqui-* 
fitive eye of obfervation : and finally, truft 
implicitly to that experience which daily 
ihews, that no charader will fooner gain 
DS friendthip, and preferve us from enmi- 
tYi than that of a mgdeft young man* 






THE END, 



